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'rLus in the eight tahsils dealt with np to date the hlialsa demand has 
heen enhanced (omitting the demand for the four Icliam estates of Mandal, 
Kiimher, Bharatpur and Srinagar) by Rs. 1,34), 104 or 11*5 per cent, initially, 
and by Rs. 1,51,072 or over 13 per cent, finally, i.e., from the sixth year of the 
new assessment. This moreover does not include the demand on account of 
excess waste — the property of the State or the villagers — separately leased for 
cultivation. 

This may seem a serious enhancement in a State which cannot he called 
prosperous, but on tlis other hand (1) old arrears prior to 1890 amounting to 
nearly 35 lakhs have been remitted, and of the arrears since 1890 — nearly 3 
lakhs — about 2 lakhs have heen struck off, and all instalments on account of 
these have been giA-^en up ; (2) a number of extra cesses hitherto realised have 
been abolished ; (^3) the water rate on sah'aha or flooded lands has been included 
in the new Jama except in Nagar and the few kham estates ; (4) the new 
demand has boon more justly apportioned between the estates and more care- 
fully distributed over the holdings in each estate: (5) the damage caused by 
floods and by the ravages of wild cattle has practically ceased owing to improved 
administration; (G) the principle of giving suitable suspensions in bad years has - 
been established. All these facts considerably discount the a pparent great increase 
in the demand, and the readiness of the people to accept tlie new assessments 
not only in khalsa ostaios, but also in mc^ villages where they were given the 
option of adhering to the old system, is, I think, a proof that they are reasonable 
and moderate. The present report deals with the four southern tahsils, which 
are the most favoured by nature and should be the most prosperous in the State. 
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4i. The method of working is that explained in paragraph 2 of last year’s 

. report. M. Hira Singh, Deputy Collector, 

Method of ■worhing. f , , • j ^ ’’ u at 

who has already earned through the 

lerations in four tahsils, is in direct charge of the Bhusawar tahsil, and Mr. 

il H- Pyster holds charge of Ruphas, Biyana, and Oochain. Settlement 

)erations were systematically undertaken in October 1898. Soils were 

assified; the maps were brought up to date, and the work of preparing an. 

;curate record-of -rights representing the facts of the year 1898-99 was taken 

1 hand. This was a work of considerable difficulty owing to the fact that no 

pgular settlement had previously been made and such records as were available 

fere incomplete and untrustworthy. Concurrently with the preparation and 

bcal attestation of the records, the circle officers inspected every village, 

jeeorded assessment notes, disposed of disputes and difficulties in the way of 

preparing the records. When the data for re-assessment were complete I made 

a village-to-village tour of each tahsil, vis., Bhusawar, Rupbas and Oochain in 

November and December 1899, Biyana in March 1900 — during which I carefully 

[inspected every village in Rupbas and Oochain and all but two in Bhusawar. 

In Biyana I had to leave about 60 estates over till next Itharif as owing to 
I the drought the crops had been cut early in March and there w'ere difficulties 
about camping. These however I intend to inspect before giving out their 
assessments. la the course of these tours I endeavoured to ascertain all the 
facts and circumstances bearing on' the assessment of the tahsil as a whole and 
of each estate. All villages where the assessment had broken down and which 
owing to the desertions of the owners or their refusal to accept liability had 
come under direct management received special attention. In moat cases by 
the remission of most of the arrears, by arranging for a just system of distri- 
buting the demand, and by the judicious grant of takati, the old owners were 
encouraged to resettle and resume cultivation. This in a famine year and on 
the eve of a re-assessment was a most encouraging symptom, and the credit of 
its success in Bhusawar, where such cases were most numerous, is mainly due 
to the tact, sympathy and zeal with which the Deputy Collector M. Hira Singh 
approached the work, thereby inspiring confidence into the people. 

6. A reference to the attached map will help to explain the position and 

boundaries of these tahsils. Each of them 
Position and boundaries of tbo four except Oochain touches foreign territory, 

and all are influenced by the two great 
torrential streams — the Banganga and Gamhhir and their tributaries. Rupbas 
the most eastern, is triangular in shape and juts into the Agra district which 
runs along the two sides, while the base or western side rests on the Oochain 
tahsil, A continuous range of hills, rising at the highest point to 817 feet above 
sea lovelj'forms the southern boundary with Agra, and some scattered hills 
also penetrate from Biyana on the west side. The rest is a level plain of a 
stiffish black soil sloping gently from the hills on the south to the Gamhhir 
which traverses the tahsil from west to east. On both hanks of and to the 
north of the Gamhhir the soil is light hut fertile. 


Oochain is a level plain (except for a few hills on the south-east boundary) 
suiTOunded on all sides by Bharatpur territory, irregular in shape, and largely 
influenced by the annual floods of the Banganga and Gamhhir, which have 
their junction in this tahsil at the village of Karka. The soil except in the 
vicinity of these two streams where sandy deposits have not altered its natural 
character is stiff and fertile, especially on the south-east adjoining Rupbas, and 
with good floods or abundant rainfall yields excellent crops, but tbe well 
water in the northern villages adjoining Bharatpur and Akhegarh is often 
saline. As in Ruphas there is a gentle slope from south to north. 


The Bhusawar tahsil on the west including the temporarily-forfeited Jagir 
of Ballabgarh touches Jaipur on the west and south. A broad but low range of 
hills. on tbe south separates it from Biyana, and the land on this side is rocky, 
uneven, and much cub up by tbe hill drainage. There are also sevei’al .‘'Cattered 
hills on the south-east round Weir, The northern portion is traversed from east 
to west by the Banganga and is all a level plain of fairly good loam sloping 
gently to tlie north. Well water is sweet and chahi cultivation excellent 
except in a few villages towards the north boundary, where the brackish or 
bitter water of tbe central tahsils reappears. 



The large talisil of Biyana occupies the extreme south of the- State a| 
from east to west marches successively with the Agra district and the Staf 
of Bhnlpur, Karaoli and Jaipur. The sojuth-east is composed of low hills oft 
covered hy a d^nse growth of low jungle and sometimes enclosing ' fert| 
valleys in whic\i the rough Gujar inhabitants keep many cattle, and carry 
cultivation with very fair success from numerous wells. This tract isintersect(J 
hy tlio Kakutid stream from the south, which is joined hy numerous deep nah 1 
running down from the hills, and pursues a course due north to join tlly 
Gambhir. 

The south-east known as the “ Nahera ” is also a wild and uneven tra^j 
made up of alternate bare sandstone hills and undulating sandy plains whie * 
the hill drainage has in many places scarred out into almost impassabl 
ravines. At Damdama near Biyana town the hills rise to a height of 1,222 feed 
and are crowned for a circumference of 7 miles by the forts and ramparta 
erected hy the Lodi dynasty when they made their- capital on the site of thej 
renowned Rajput stronghold of Biyana. This tract is intersected hy th® 
Gambhir stream running south-west to north-east and its numerous affluents. I 

The centre and north of the tahsil known as the “Kather” consist of a| 
level plain crossed from east to west by a single low and narrow ridge of hills. ‘ 
It is traversed by the Gambhir and Banganga, benefits much from their 
inundations, has a clean fertile soil, water plentiful and generally sweet, and 
in consequence has perhaps the best chahi cultivation in the whole State. 

6. Brom the above remarks it will he seen that the natural features which 
General description of the chief have most influence on cultivation are the 

Btreams. Banganga, Gambhir, and Kakund streams, 

and their affluents. All of these are torrential streams which rise in adjoining 
States, are fed hy the annual rains, and then bring down enormous silt-laden 
floods with great velocity often inundating the country on both sides for miles 
and completely cutting off communications for days. After the rains they 
dry up completely, hut the land flooded by them unless injured by sand 
deposits, produces excellent spring crops ; the wells for a considerable distance 
along their course permanently benefit by having the water level raised and 
the w’ater made sweet and abundant; while their sandy beds are covered, 
especially in the case of the Gambhir, with a thin layer of ash manure and 
are sown with wheat, barley, melons or vegetables. These crops are irrigated 
from chohas or holes dug in the sand which rapidly fill with w’ater hy means 
of buckets worked with the hand, and the yield of grain on these highly- 
manured and well-watered little plots is often phenomenal. 

7. The Banganga or Utangan stream is important not only because of its 

influence on cultivation in Bharatpur, hut 
0 angapgo. because it has been the subject of long 

and vigorous controversy with the Jaipur State from which it comes, and the 
Agra (iisti'ict Avhither it goes. The Banganga rises among the Jaipur hills 
about 30 miles due north of Jaipur city. 

It runs for a length of about 30 miles in a south-easterly direction to 
Its course Ramgarh Jamwa 16 miles north-east of Jai- 

^ ° ® ‘ pur, where it forces its way through a narrow 

passage between the hills into the eastern plains. The catchment area in 
Jaipur up to this point is 324- square miles. The Jaipur Darhar had long been 
desirous of constructing a great irrigation dam at Bamgarh which would 
utilise for irrigation all the supply up to this point, hut the Bharatpur Darhar 
resisted the project on the ground that it would cut off a considerable poi'tion 
of the Banganga floods. I'inally in 1897 it was arranged that Jaipur he allowed 
to constiTict the reservoir on accepting the condition that the Bharatpur Darhar 
should ho entitled to submit to the final arbitration of the Agent to the 
Gorornor-Gonoral its claims to compensation for damage (if any) actually 
cau'^cd by the work. The dam, I believe, is still under construction, and its 
influo7)ce on the Banganga supply in Bharatpur has not vet therefore made 
itself fully felt. 

Brora Ramgnvh the Banganga runs due east receiving the drainage of the 
central plains of Jaipur and of the hilly tracts in the south of Alwar. 
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'■'tbe Ramgarlidamis in Alwar 401 square miles 
1,466 square miles. After a further course of 
s the Bhusawar tahsil of Bharatpur at Kamal- 
142.square miles among the hills in the south 
it runs still almost duo east for a distance of 30 
Biyana, and Ooehain tahsils to Karka in Oochain 
. by the Gambhir stream from the south. The 
,.e now practically the Gambhir alone, as the Banganga 
j the north before reaching the old junction, continue 
t for a distance of 25 miles through the Oochain and 



g in places the boundary between Agra and Bharatpur, 
of Agra, and after a further c ourseof about 80 miles through 
’ ^arh, and Fattehabad tahsils of Agra finally join the Jumna on 
niles east of Fattehabad and about 236 miles from its source, 
e the name of Banganga or “ arrow-Ganges ” from the legend 
wanderings of the five Pandaya brothers, water having failed 
,ne famous archer drove an arrow into the ground and from the 
' ng the fountain which is the source of the stream. From the 
fording it when sudden freshets came down, it is also known as the 
Mar or overthroicer of horses. The course of the Banganga through 
.ils is about 30 miles to its junction with the Gambhir at Karka and 
/ , from the junction to Moroli where it leaves Bharatpur for Agra. It 

/ . most of its course a broad, shallow, sandy bed. The banks especially 

.e north side are low and are covered often to a distance of two or three 
is from tbe streams with dense growth of jungle grasses known as sarkanda 
leans, or with the shrub known asya^^,all of which grow freely in the deposits 
j: sand left by the periodical inundations. 

I These inundations which when not controlled u ere often the cause of- 

enormous damage not only to Bharatpur 
but to parts of tbe Agra district, but are 
now owing to the skilful measures for utilising them adopt^ed by Mri_P.eYemah, 
jthe State Engineer, -.tho_mainslay_pf the pro^erity of these tahsils, are thus 
sesplained in a note dated 2Sth February 1893 by Mr. Palmer, Executive 
jEngineer, North-West Provinces, who was put on special duty to report on the 
'measures to be taken to reduce the floods. 

I “ The catebmont lies entirely among Bleep hills anil gives rise to sudden floods; the river 
• bed is rcmartably steep and the very high velocity its floods thus obtain brings down great 
; quantities of sand mere or less in suspension during most of the journey. As soon as such a 
j flood reaches flatter ground, the velocity is decreased and it begins to deposit silt ; and if the 
; decrease of velocity is sudden it deposits m-re, silt than it can push on and thus chokes its 
channel. This is the real disease of the Bangang.n, and its condition now is such that it may 
hurst through at Dharsoni, or at Tliilchabi, or at Ghazipur or above Khanpur; and it may 
possiblj"- burst through all these places in succession.'’ 

In anoiher note dated 24th November 1892 Mr. Palmer gives the history 
of the more important breaches or spills. 


(i) Its inundations. 


“Some obstructions at the old mouth (where it joins the Gambhir) — perhaps a very high 
Gambhir flood — led to the first spills there; then the changes made there increased the evil 
and a spill channel was formed from Karka ; then that began to fill up, and in IbSo a spill broke 
through near Farsu; now the Farsu-Oocbain^spill is silting up, and a new one has started 
between Barkhera and Kherli, and hero there is a pause. This is the point we are now at. 
dust-above Farsu there is a gap through the hills to the south and a groat spill has formed itself 
to the south through Nagla Khuslifaim. The slope of this spill is greater than that of the 
torrent, and it is therefore able to keep itself clear It runs directly into the Gambbir; that 
more continuous river runs for four to five months aftrr tbe Banganga has dried up, and it 
gradually removes the smplus silt brought down by the spill." 

, Mr. Palmer tben notices tbe destructive effects of these floods, especially 
tliose of August 1885 and of September 1891, not only in Bharatpur but in the 
Karaoli tabsil of Agra wliere the kharif crops were swamped in nearly 100 
villages and largo suspensions and remissions of land revenue bad to be given. 
He adds— 


" The tract thus liable to flooding from the B.mganga bears everywhere 
decaying agriculture, the jungle is plainly increasing and tbe population 


tbe marks of a 
decreasing, while 
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rents Lave so fallen off that it has become necessary to reduce the land-revenue chaises bn a 
great number of villages to preserve their zamindars from a more general rmn than has already- 
befallen them, and the reduction has risen to over 80 per cent, of the revenue in several 
villages" 

Apparently tlie chief danger to tlie'Agra district lay in the possibility of , 

(c) Proposals for reducing th.o ihun- the Banganga floods — all of which except 

Nations. spill at Kh-ushfaim to the south- 

break out on to the low ground to the north of the torrent-joining the 
Kliara Jiadi, which carries the overflow from the swamps east of Bharatpur 
into the Karaoli tahsil of Agra, and tlius completely swamping a large portion 
of that tahsil in seasons of heavy rainfall. To provide against this emergency 
it was proposed to deepen the spill cliannel to tlie south at Khushfaim so as 
to divert the Banganga back into its old junction with the Gambhir, by which 
a sufficient waterway is provided for the passage of the floods to the Jiimna. 
The Bharatpur Darbar objected to this proposal ou the ground that it would 

(1) reduce the annual Banganga floods which though occasionally disastrous 
to individual villages are on the whole beneficial to the State, (2) deteriorate the 
fertilising influences of the Gambhir silt by the admixtm’e of the sterilising 
Banganga sand. In March 1894 the whole subject was threshed out by Colonel 
Harrison, Secretary, P.W.D., Irrigation Branch, of the North-West Provinces, 
andi Mr. White, Secretary, P.W.H., of Eajputana and Central India, who made 
a jont tour of the affected area. The weight of the objections raised by 
Bharatpur was recognized, and as the Bharatpur Darbar had meantime appointed 
a qualified Engineer to control the floods in its boundaries, the Government of . 
the North-West Provinces in a letter No. C. 6521, dated 6th August 1896, 
agreed to the Ehushfaim project being dropped 

“ on the understanding that measures are being taken by the Bharatpur Darbar towards, 
diminishing the violence of excessive floods from the Banganga, and tha-o this Government 
will be consulted as regards projects prepared by Engineers in the Bharatpur State," 

It was added — 

"that the prosecution of tbe scheme for storage of some of the waters of this river in the 
Jaipur State appears to be in the highest degree desirable." 

The execution of this scheme, vis„ the Bamgarh reservoir, has been already 
alluded to. 

Since 1895 there have been no further complaints of damage in Agra by - 

(d) trtiijsation of the floods for irri- Banganga floods, partly “perhaps because 

the rainfall of recent years has been 
moderate, hut chiefly because the irrigation works undertaken for the proper dis- 
tribution of’ the floods by ]\Ir. Bevenish, Executive Engineer, have enabled the 
supply to be fully utilised iu Bharatpur and converted them from a curse into a 
blessing. He writes — 

“ The conditions now are that we use nearly all, if not all of the floods of the Banganga 
liver. It is possible that in an exceptionally hea-v'y flood, a small proportion of the water finds 
its way beyond tho Bharatpur borders. We use certainly all the -water of moderate and light 
floods for irrigation. This use of the water has been - effected by the restoration of old works 
aud by the construction of new channels and banks." 

(f) Chief irrigation -works on the Ban- The principal works now fed. Or to 
Boosa. Iq Banganga floods are — 

(1) The Pathena canal— north bank — in course of coustruction, bed width 
30 feot, to ho enlarged subsequently to 60 feet. This is estimated to irrigate 
10,000 bighas chiefly in Akhegarh tahsil. 

(2) Hllupura canal, south hank, bed width 20 feet. This is an old work 
intended to fill the Altaripur hand in Bbusawar, hut it has a bad head and hs 
not yet worked freely. A new head has now been selected further down ie 
stream at Mala Hera, from which a channel 30 feet wide is bang dug, and, bis 
is estimated to irrigate 2,000 bighas. 

(3) Haloyna canal, north hank, bed width 50 feet. This takes outof tbe 

river at the site of the old spill at Thilchahi, now irrigates 4,000 bigUas in 
Bbusawar and Oochain, and wlien completed is estimated to irrigate frojii 20 000- 
to 40,000 bighas in these tahsils, and also in Humber. ’ 
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(4) Lalpur canal, soutlibankj "bed widtli 50 feet. This lias a length of four 
iniles and feeds the Lalpur band in Bhusawar and the following subsidiary 
bands through the sluices, Jiwad, Lohasa, Jafpura and Ajrond. • Last year it is 
said to have irrigated 4,000 biglms. When fully utilised by the flooded land 
being brought under cultivation it will irrigate up to 10,000 higlias. 

(5) Oochain canal, north hank, bed width 50 feet. This utilises the Sewar- 
Oochain road which has been raised and strengthened for a length of 7 miles to 
act as a training work, and had 8,000 bighas of cultivation last year, nearly all 
in Oochain, including the contents of several subsidiary reservoirs fed from the 
sluices under the road, Ihis area can be raised to 10,000 bighas, and this canal 
also fills the fine Sewar band in Bharatpur which already has 3,000 bighas of 
cultivation. 


, (6) Similarly the natural spill from the Banganga around Farsu is being 

controlled and utilised by means of the Oochain-Biyana road now being restor- 
ed and constructed as a training bank with flood-escape openings and regula- 
tors. Tin’s irrigated 4,800 bighas last year in Oochain, and when the works 
are completed will in good years irrigate 10,000 bighas. 

. (7) The Ajan band system in Bharatpur, which was fully described in 
para. 7 of last year’s report, is also fed by the Banganga floods. The 
development of this is one of the most promising schemes in the State. The 
cultivated area in these villages — formerly the most depressed and miserable in 
the whole State — has risen from 5,000 bighas in 1896-97 to nearly 20,000 bighas 
last year, and when the enormous areas of w'aste now given out for cultivation 
on special terms (see paras. 65 and 66 of last year’s report) are fully utilised, 
it is hoped that the area will rise to 60,000 bighas, Besides these main works 
which are dependent on artificial channels, there are several well defined spill 
channels, of which Mr. Devenish writes— 


“ The flow of these has also been tapped and utilised by the construction of embankments 
and cuttings. During the last 5 years we have been engaged in improving the storage and 
distributary system.’' 

The area so irrigated by natural spill from the Banganga is about 10,000 
bighas, and whe'nthe large arens of waste along the Banganga have been cleared 
fer cultivation under the special arrangements now being made, this, it is hoped, 
will be doubled. 


Altogether about 60,000 bighas of cultivation were irrigated from the 
. . . , ^ Banganga last year, viz., 26,000 bighas in 

W Arm .msmed «l prm.nt. Bliaratptr tahsil and about 86.000 %/<«» 

in Oochain and Bhusawar. When the projects now under construction are 
completed and arrangements for the cultivation of the flooded waste lands per- 
fected, .this area • will probably be doubled, so that in five years if the present 
efficient management is maintained, sufficient funds allotted for the works, and 
the active co-operation of. the Revenue authorities insisted on, the Banganga 
floods should irrigate from 100,000 to 126,000 bighas or 40,000 to 60,000 acres 
of excellent cultivation, and will become the most valuable asset the State 
possesses — more valuable eveu than the Ruparel. Hence any scheme to cut off 
or reduce the supply by tlie construction of dams or irrigation works higher up 
the stream, as in the case of the Ramgarh reservoir, should in the interests of 
Bharatpur bo sternly resisted, for there is no doubt now that the floods can 
he fully utilised in Bharatpur. 

8. Practically the whole volume of the Banganga is now tapped by means 
_ ... of the artificial channels or natural spills 

before its point of junction with the 
Gamhhir at Karka, and the inundations east of that point are those of the 
Gamhhir. The Gamhhir differs from the Banganga in having a less licentious 
channel contained within wide, well-defined hanks which it rarely breaks 
through, and in depositing very fertilising silt. It rises nearKherain Jaipur 
and runs almost due cast for a distance of about 40 miles before it touches 
the south-east of the Biyaua tahsil. Por a few miles it forms the boundary 
between Bharaipur and . Jaipur and then runs due east for alength of 10 miles as 
far as Secuudra receiving tho drainage of the Kahera tract on the north througlx. 
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tlie Taira and Gaddi Khor mlas and of the Dang tract in the south through 
the Easeri nnla. Prora Secundra it runs almost due north past the town of 
Biyana, where 5t is joined by the Maidani nala bringing down the drainage of 
the Biyana hills. At h'addigaon, 12 miles north of Secundra, it is joined hy 
the Kakund stream, or rather by such portion of it as escapes through the 
Bareta dam. It then takes a curve to the north-east and after a further 
course of 8 miles joins the old bed of the Banganga at Karka in Oochain. 
Up to this point the inundations never extend beyond the well defined banks, 
within which however there is a large area of excellent c?ioM, hhatili and 
sairaba land producing as fine crops as any in the State. Prom Karka it 
strikes due east, and as the channel, owing probably to the former sand-deposits 
of the Banganga, is shallower and the banks lower, the stream thenceforward 
begins to exhibit the capricious qualities of the Banganga, and breaks out into 
inundations which extend through Bhainsa in Oochain up to the Ajan hand, 
and also through Chandauli, Khanwa and several villages of Eupbas on the 
north into the Agra district, wldleon the south side it is tapped by channels 
at Bahnagaon and Bokoli, which are carried through cuttings between the 
hills to fill the hands and irngate the centre of the Eupbas tahsil. In its course 
east from Karka the stream deposits sand in profusion, but the soil though 
light in appearance is very productive and yields excellent crops of haj7'a and 
in the kharif. About 12 miles east of Karka, at Undel Jat, the stream 
(which though now really the Gambhir still retains its old name of Banganga) 
begins to form in an intermittent way the boundary between Bharatpur and 
Agra. At Sinsholi further cast it overflows into the Khari nala which entering 
Eupbas from Biyana on the south-west traverses its entire uidth till it joins 
the Banganga at Mehartha on the extreme east of the tahsil bringing the 
drainage of most of the Eupbas tahsil. The spill into this overflows and 
fertilises the eastern villages of Eupbas. The course of the stream after it leaves 
Eupbas for Agra has already been described. 

It has a separate channel through Biyana and Oochain for a length of 
36 miles before it joins the old bed of the Banganga at Karka, and a length 
of 26 miles from Karka before it finally leaves the Eupbas tahsil at Morori. 
This will explain what a far reaching influence the stream has in these tahsils 
and that influence is entirely beneficial, while the vagaries of the Banganga 
proper are often decidedly destructive. No great irrigation work has yet 
been constructed on the Gambhir, but the Executive Engineer is on the 
look-out for a favourable site. 


9. Of the afllucnts already mentioned the largest is, or rather was before the 

The Kakund stream. Bareta was constructed, the Kakund. 

Iras rises in the temple of Kaila Devi 
among the Karaoli bills 80 miles to the south of the Biyana boundary which it 
enters at ibe village of Gordba among the hills of the Dang. Up to this point 
its course is over a rocky plateau from which it dc'seends by a series of falls at 
Gordba, and pursues its way between the parallel chains of hills for a distance 
of 8 miles to the hamlet of Bareta where the bills close in, and are now united 
by a magnificent masonry dam which effectually bolds up the stream, and by 
means of which over 10,000 highas of khalsa and mafi land were irrigated last 
year. 

10. This work was begun hy Lieutenant Home, the State Engineer, in 

Tho Bareta iaW. ISOG, hut abandoned in 1869 on the ac- 

cession of the late Maharaja after about 

Es. 70,000 bad been expended on it and the dam had been carried half-way 
across. The work was resumed by the present State Engineer, Mr. Devenisb in 
November 1895. The dam was not sufficiently advanced to bold up the flood 
of 1896, and suffered some damage from the high floods of that year Work 
was speedily resumed, and the dam was completed in time to catch and success- 
fully hold up the floods of 189/. Owing to the ducts or masonry channels not 

being ready in that year there was no irrigation through the sluices and little 
culUi ation within the dam as in order to test and consolidate the latter little 
water was run oil. Meantime tlic construction of the three ducts or irrigation 
channels running nortli from the sluices was being steadily pushed on, though 

ticlioul'’andcl!stir'“''‘’''°“°^'^^ rendered the work 
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In the rains of 1898 the water impounded covered an area of 3 square 
miles in the rear of the band with a cubic content of 700 million cubic feet. 
About 2,000 bigJias were irrigated. In 1899 the dam filled up to escape level — 
45 feet above the bed — and the area submerged was 5 square miles with a cubic 
content of 1,500 million cubic feet. 

Two of the irrigation channels had meantime been wholly and the third 
partially completed. The drought of the past year caused a brisk demand for 
water for the irrigation of both kharif and rahi crops and every effort was made 
to meet this. The results were moat satisfactory. A total area of 9,3^8 bighas 
was irrigated from the sluices, vis., 6,192 bighas in 17 Biyana villages and 3,130 
bighas in 4 Oochain villages. While an area of 1,017 bighas was cultivated 
within the band. Most of the laud irrigated from the sluices received from 2 
to 6 waterings and the rabi crops of wheat, barley, gram, when I saw them in 
March last were first-rate except in one or two villages at the tail of the irriga- 
tion channels. The dimensions of the dam are as follows — Length f mile, maxi- 
mum height 65 feet, maximum width at base 400 feet, capacity below escape 
level 1,500 million cubic feet. The dam has a catchment of over 70 square 
miles of rocky ground. The total expenditure since the work was taken in 
hand in 1896 has been about 2 lakhs, but I estimate that the value of the crops, 
over. 10,000 bighas, grown in the first year of working would more than cover 
this capital cost. Even this year owing to two of the channels not having been 
ready till the season was rather advanced not more than half the supply was 
utilised for irrigation, and in future we can safely count on about 25,000 bighas 
being irrigated in an average year, of which about three-tenths would be in 
the Oochain villages around Rudawal and seven-tenths in Biyana. The limit 
of irrigation is the Qambhir on the west and north. Besides the direet benefits 
by sluice irrigation to villages in the rear of the band, many villages close to 
it benefit by the proximity of a large body of water which raises the water-level 
and makes the supply in the wells sweet and abundant. On the other hand 
there are four villages within the submerged area which have lost heavily as their 
village-sites have had to he shifted, their wells have collapsed or been choked 
with silt, and much of the area being under w’ater all the year round has been 
rendered permanently unculturahle. ■ It is not creditable to the State adminis- 
tration that these sufferers for the general weal should so far have received no 
compensation. I am now enquiring into the losses they have sustained and 
propose to give them compensation by a proportionate reduction of the revenue 
or the water-rates for the term of settlement. I may here explain that all of 
the Bareta irrigation charges will he kept apart from the laud-revenue and will 
be a fluctuating demand assessed year by year on the area irrigated and the 
crops grown. The rates provisionally adopted for the present year are. 

Kharif utogs Sugarcane ... Ks. 3 per ligha. 

Cotton and maize ... „ & „ 

Other crops ... Ke, 1 „ 

iJa&t crops- Re. 1 to Bs. 2 per according to situation, quality oi crops 

and number of waterings. 


For future working rates will be fixed after consultation with the Executive 
Engineer and the Revenue Department with the sanction of the Political Agent 
and Council. 


Conrso of 
Bareta hani. 


the Kakund below tho 


11. The Kakund, or such portion of it as leaks or is allowed to escape 

through the Bareta band, strikes north- 
east in a deep and well-defined channel 
which has water in creeks and pools all 
the year round. The villages along the bank irrigate from these by means 
of dhers and Jhalars, and there is also some excellent khatili cultivation in the 
bed. The stream finally joins the Gambbir at Naddigaon about 10 miles north 
of the dam. 


The Banganga, Gambbir, and Kakund are the streams which have a general 
influence on agriculture. There are other nalas or hill torrents which are more 

B — 5 
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or less utilised to fill the minor clams so common in this tract. These will be 

noticed in the deseription of each tahsil. 

12. The •following description of the mountains in this tract is bnrrovred 

from the Baiputana Gazetteer ("Vol. I, 
Mountains. ion. 

page : — 


The Sidgirpnhar range runs on the south-east frontier between the pargnna^ of Ilnpbas 
and Biyana of Bharatpur and Sarhendi of Agra. The general direction is from nortli-east 
to south-west and the length about 30 miles ; the highest point is. Uscra, 817 feet. In it 
are situated the celebrated Bansi-Paharpur stone quariies. The range becomes broken in 
the southern part of Biyana into irregular branches which help to foim the district called 
the Dang, a tract completely broken up with ravines, very diflScult of accp.=s and covered 
with jungle, the highest portion forming a plateau. North-west and parallel to this is an 
interrupted range running through Hudawal to the south of Biyana which by its southern 
extremity helps also to form the Dang. 

" The other hills in the south consist of two br.iken irregular ranges running generally in 
a parallel direction with several offshoots through the pnrgnnaa of Weir and Biyana from 
north-west to south-east. The highest point is Damdama (near Biyana) 1,215 feet. These 
bills are separated from the Sidgirpahar range by the Gambhir river.^'’ 


The bills though they cover a large area especially in Biyana and the 
south of Bimsawarare low, and except in the Dang rather bare of vegetation. 
One cause of this is that all the hillsides are the property of the villages. 
None belong to the State, and therefore nothing has been done to prevent de- , 
afforestation. 


13. As Bharatpur forms part of the alluvial basin of the Ganges and Jumna, 

the great majority of the exposed rocks 
Geological formation of the hills. consisting of modem alluvial 

deposit with hloTvn sand which the wind carries from tlie desert of Rajputana 
and occasionally forms into mounds to the leeward of some natural inequality 
in the surface. The main range already referred to consists almost entirely, 
of sandstone of various texture and colour, varying from a very fine rock to 
almost conglomerate. ■ The prevailing colour is brick red with wdiite spots or 
streaks sometimes green and yellowish-white occurring in alternate beds of 
considerable thickness. It is in this that the most valuable quarries are found 
of the famous red and white Ruphas sandstone from which the finest palaces, 
mosques and temples of Dehli, Agra, Muthra, Dig and Patehpur-Sikri have 
been constructed. Both varieties of stone are in considerable demand, and 
Bharatpur is in the happy position of having a monopoly of the best kinds. 
The rates of duty charged by the State on sales to outsiders are per 100 
maunds, Rs. 8 for the red and Rs. 20 for the white sandstone which is rarer. 
The net income, which has risen considerably since the management was taken 
over by the Executive Engineer in recent years, has been — 

1896 ... Rs. 17,072 

1897 ... „ 19,883 

1898 ... „ 17,622 

1899 ... „ 23,279 

This leaves out of account the large quantities of stone supplied for State 
purposes. 

The ridge running parallel with the main range through Rudawal consists 
generally of sandstone in massive strata and false bec^ded flags, usually hard 
and compact, occasionally vitrified, and reddish or yellowish in colour. In 
some places thick shaly beds, mostly of quartz or silex, hut sometimes of clay are 
found. The hills west of J3iyana and divided from the Sidgirpahar by the 
catchment basin of the Gambhir river are formed of quartzite, sandstone, with 
strata of trap and .shale. Copper and iron are found, but not in quantities 
large enough to repay the cost of •working. The stone too is less valuable 
for building or ornamental purposes. 

Generally s-peaking the red s.indstone is inferior for architectural purposes 
to the white owing to the irregularity pf its colouring, also to the liability 
of some specimens to disintegration from the effects of time. The red variety 
13 remarkable for perfect par.alk-1 lamination in consequence of which it 
can by means of wedges he readily split up into flags or slabs of any required 
thickness. Hence its suitability for roofs and floors. 
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The white or cream-coloured variety is uniform in colour and texture, and 
therefore suitable for the most delicate and elaborate effects in carving. Owing 
to the thickness of the beds it can be procured in slabs of great size. For these 
reasons it lends itself peculiarly to architectural effect, as the palaces of Dig, 
the cenotaphs of the Bharatpur Maharajas at Govardhan, and the temples of 
Muttra and Brindaban testify. 


Summary of statiatics of 
tabsils and of the 'whule State. 


14. The leading features of each tahsil will now be separately described, but 

these these may bo prefaced by a few leading 
statistics of area, cultivation, population, 
and revenue as given in the table below. The standard of measurement through- 
out the State is the Raj biffka — the square of a chain 132 feet long — which is 
equal to f of an acre, so that 1,600 bighas go to the square mile. 
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The State has an area oE 1,992 square miles, of rrhich or 60 per cent, 
are cultivated. It has a population according to the census made during 
settlement operations (•which though not elaborate is probably more reliable 
than the 1891 census) of 6,20,6‘1'5 or 312 per square mile of total and 641 per 
square mile of cultivated area. The total laud revenue is at present Es. 20,65,468 
excluding the 4 Mam estates mentioned in para. 3 giving an incidence of 
about Es. 3-8-0 per head of population and 1,761 per square mile of cultivation 
or about 2-12-0 per cultivated acre on the present jama, but these figures "will 
be raised by about 2 per cent, in each, case ■when the four southern tahsils have 
been reassessed. There are in all 1,395 estates, of •which 1,208| estates are khalsa, 
27 are chaulli {i.e., pay one-fourth of the rental) 6 are istamrar, 31 are State 
property {rmnh, etc.) and 124 are hold in jagir or mafi embracing about one- 
clevonth of the total, and one-ninth of the cultivated area, 'ilio total number 
of estates will now be increased owing to the formation of new estates in State 
or village waste allotted for cultivation. 

The four tahsils now to he reassessed comprise about two-fifths of the total, 
and almost one-third of the cultivated area paying at present 37 per cent of 
the total khalsa Jama, and contain 32 6 per cent; of the population. Owing 
to the prevalence of hills and the large areas of sand along the Banganga, Gam- 
bhir, etc., only 47 per cent, of the total area is under cultivation. The incidence 
of population varies from 200 per square mile in Biyana to 298 per square mile 
in Bhusawar, while on cultivated area it ranges from 483 per square mile in 
Oocbain to 623 in Biyana, tho average for the whole tract being 261 per square 
mile of total and 541 per square mile of cultivated area. The latter is practi- 
cally the same as for the vhole State, which considering the large amount of 
excellent waste land available for cultivation cannot b,i considered high. The 
special features of each tahsil, where they hare not been already mentioned 
will now he discussed. 
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TAHSIL RUPBAS. 

16, Eiupbas is . the eastern and smallest of the four tahsils, hut its houn- 

(a) General dosoription and boUb. will be extended when the Oochain 

tahsil Ls partitioned. It has a present area 
■of 114 square miles, of which only 64 or 74‘5 per cent, are under cultivation. 
Of the Ichalsa area — 106 square miles — 49 per cent, is under cultivation, 34 
per cent, is culturable, 3’5 per cent, new fallow, and lii'S per cent, unculturable ; 
so that although cultivation has expanded enormously since last settlement 
there is still an ample margin for further extension. Of the cultivated area 
16 per cent, is chahi, 2 per cent, chahi-sairaha, 19 per cent, sairaba, 1 per cent, 
Matili, and 62 per cent, is dependent solely on the rainfall, viz., 62 per cent. 
baraiii and 10 per cent. hJnir. Owing to the deficient rains of late years, and 
' the neglect of the numerous irrigation hands, the maintenance of which is 
essential to ensure a good water-supply in the wells, the chahi area has steadily 
contracted of late years and is now much less than it was at last settlement. 80 
per cent, of the wells are sweet, and 20 per cent, hitter, brackish or oily, these 
being generally found in the villages of the central plain. 

The tahsil slopes from the Sidgirpahar range on the south boundary 
(i) Natural dmsionB. north to the Gambhir, and up to 

the Ajan hand in Bharafpur. It falls 
into three well-defined natural divisions, viz., (1) the Wal or south-western 
portion lying in the triangle between Bupbas town and the two ranges of 
hills with 28 villages ; (2) the Dher or central and eastern portion intersected 
by the Khari nddi from the Singhani band in Biyana with 26 villages ; and (3) 
the Nadtoas or northeni portion intersected by the Gambhir and the old chan- 
nels of the Banganga with 24 villages. 

The 7Fal as its name implies is the valley at the foot of or between the 
(1) The Wal, These are low barren rocks with 

no vegetation. Hence no sand is washed 
down from their slopes by the rain, and there is hardly any light bhur in this 
tract. The soil generally is a stiff blackish clay locally known as chahar, 
usually fertile and productive with abundant rainfall, but in places it has an 
admixture of kalian, and hence is not suitable for rabi barani crops — gram or 
sarson. Jaioar does very well in good seasons, in the central plain around Rupbas. 
Bajra is grown with most success in the lighter soils under the hills. Well 
water is generally sweet, but the supply is now very low, and great 
numbers of wells have been temporarily abandoned. One reason for 
this is that a layer of stone is often met with at a depth of 10 to 30 feet 
from the surface, and this prevents the surface drainage from soaking into the 
soil and raising the spring level. Another cause is that nearly every 
village in this tract has its ow'n band, which impounds the drainage from the 
hills on both sides and the large areas of waste, the filling of which is almost 
essential for the maintenance of the water-supply in the wells. These bands 
have gone out of, repair or owing to the drought have not filled well in recent 
years, and this at once reacts on the wells. The spring level ranges from 37 to 
GO feet, the average being for masonry wells 42 feet and for kacha wells 28 
feet, while the average depth of water is 9 and 6 feet respectively. The res- 
toration and improvement of these bands was taken in hand this year by the 
Executive Engineer, and most of them will have been completed in time to catch 
the monsoon rains. 

The tract is also intersected by the Khor nadi from Biyana, which however 
flows between deep banks and does not inundate here. Earns have been thrown 
across it at Bansi and Kherli, where some excellent sairaba has been formed 
Dhana, Jatwahsi, etc. The owners of the tract were originally Panwar Rajputs, 
who still hold 5 or 6 villages around Bansi Paharpur, but they bare been dis- 
possessed from the rest by Jats. The people have been severely hit by the 
drought of recent years, which is most felt in the stiff clay soils, but owing to 
the carelessness of the tahsil authorities have got into the habit of holding hack 
the revenue even w'hen they are in a position to pay it. If the restoration of 
the village hands is followed by a year or two of good rainfall, the tract will 
speedily recover its lost prosperity. 


B — 6 



(2) The SaifOtts. 

(nadi) which run right throuah it 
villages 


The J^adioas on the nortli of ' the tahsil with 2d< villages is so named 

because it is affected by the action of the 
combined Eangangaand Gambhir streams 
from west to east and benefit nearly all the 
directly or indirectly. A range of low hills starts from the river at, 
Bolcoli and runs close to it for some distance. Through openings in this, 
channels have been cut as already stated at Bokoli and Dahnagaon, to convey 
the floods into the central plain around Buphas. Hitherto these have not been 
very successful as the floods, owing possibly to the damming of the Kakund, 
have not of recent years risen high enough, but they are now being cleared and 
deepened. ^ 

The proportion of aairaba in these villages is considerable. The soil, 
owing to sand deposits, is light in texture but very productive even with a mo-' 
derate rainfall. Even the land classed as 6/jHr yields excellent crops of ia/ra- 
and til in the hharif, and the rents are as high as for the best barani. One- 
estate— Khera— on the road between Buphas and Patehpur-Sikri is isolated 
from the rest, and forms an enclave in Agra. A few villages on the extreme' 
north lie on both sides of the Ajan band [iot which see report on the central 
tahsils) and are irrigated by means of it. Water is near the surface and fairly 
abundant, the average being 16 feet to the w-ater-level and 14 feet of water in 
masonry wells, and 14 and 9 feet respectively in An c/i a wells. ^ In Burana,; 
Posonda and a few more villages on the north boundary adjoining Agra it is 
hitter ; hut elsewhere sweet. There is much excellent hhotili cultivation in the 
bed of the Banganga, and on its banks a largo area of sandy but culturable 
waste, which is being steadily brought under the plough. This tract is on the 
whole fairly prosperous even at the px'esent lime. 

' The Dher with 26 estates comprises the central and eastern portion 

of the tahsil projecting into the Agra 
district. The southern portion along the 
hills is similar in character to the JFal, while the northern portion along 
the hanks of the Banganga is similar to the Nadxcas. Between tlie two 
runs the Khar nadi ■u-hich at Singholi approaches close to ^and rec.eives the 
overflow from the Gambhir. Both before and after this point its inundations 
spread over a large portion of the tract and being regulated by a series of 
bands — almost every village has one or more — its action is most beneficial, and 
large areas of excellent mbi crops are grown on tho inundated land. The 
soil varies from a light loam to a stiff clay and there is much culturable land.- 
Stone is very near the surface in places, and this is a bar to the extension of 
well irrigation. Water is generally sweet and near the surface, the average being 
22 feet to the Avater and 12 feet of water in masonry Avells, and 18 and 9 feet 
respectively in Icacha wells. The latter are very numerous. In some places, 
eg., Singholi, the w'ater collected in abandoned quarries is utilised for irrigation 
by means of jhalars. This tract though now rather ’ depressed is better off 
than the JFal — the bands being in better order and the water-supply more 
abundant — and has many elements of prosperity. 

The tahsil enjoys a fair rainfall, the average for the last 14 years being 
(c) Eainfall. 23-68 inches, hut of this only i-45 inches 

falls in the 6 months October to March, 
and even this is very uncertain ; consequently bai'ani crops are little grown 
in tlie raU. In five years the rainfall has fallen short, of 20 inches, while 
in Wo it has exceeded 30, the extremes being 83*18 in 1891-92 and 10*36 in 
1890-97. Owing to the natural slopes of the country especially in the Wal the 
rainfall unless held up by bands or small field-embankments has a tendency 
to run off into the Banganga. 


(3) The Dher. 


Buphas, the centre and 
(d) Communications. 


headquarters of the tashil, is only 18 miles dis- 
tant in a direct line from the railway at 
Bharatpur, but there is no direct route 
and cart traffic has to go round by Eattehpur-Sikri, which increases the distance 
to 24 miles. Even this route is often impracticable in the rains, most of the 
way being through a lotv-lying swampy country. The nearest and most 
popular outlet for traffic is to Eattehpur-Sikri and thence by mctjalled road 
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to ‘the, railway station at Achnera in Agra, which is distant only 16 miles 
from Eupbas. A good fair-weather unmetalled road for the traffic from the 
Bansi-Paharpiir stone-quarries to Bharatpur has recently been constructed 
by the Executive Engineer, but this is not practicable for heavy traffic during 
the rainy months. Another unmetalled road much used for cross-traffic is 
that from Fatehpur-Sikri to Biyana -which passes through Khanwa in this 
tahsil. \ 


; Eajputs, Jats, Brahmins, Gujars and ITusalmans are in order the 
' „ 1 largest land-owning tribe^ The first 

(e) griou ura popu a ion. named are here as elsewhere indifferent 

agriculturists and bad revenue-payers, but they hold about one-third of the area 
and cultivation. The.otlier tribes are of average industry. The tahsil as a whole 
in. spite of the extraordinary increase of cultivation since 1896 (nearly 60 per 
cent.), has been going down-hill since the drought which began in 1896-96, 
and has continued with one year’s break ever since, Tb^ontraction of the 
•water-supply in the wells and the failure of the hands are tim chief causes of the 
deterioration, but tliese are only temporary influences whjch -will be removed 
by one or two years’ good rainfall. 


OOOHAIN. 


16. Ooebain is the only tahsil in the State -wl^ch does not touch foreign 

' w General description and soils. territory It Ws a total area of 146 square 

miles, of which 90 square miles or 61'6 per 
cent, are under cultivation. Of the Mialsa area 61 per cent, is under cultivation, 9 
per cent, (including State property) is‘uacultui;a!V>le, 3-o per cent, is fallow and 
26’6 per cent, is culturable. Thus alth(mgh''cultivation has increased by 20 per 
cent, since last settlement, the margin^-dand still available for cultivation is 30 
per cent, of the whole. A good de^'of this is the dense jungle formed by the 
Banganga inundations, -which -ijiH cost much -labour and money to reclaim, 
hut there is also a large are^E clear level land which will be at once broken up 
on the advent of more faydhrable seasons. Of the cultivated area 20 per cent. 
- is c/ia/ii, 6 per cent, ^rdhi-sairaba, 38 per cent, sairaba — regularly or occasionally 
iQ-andated, 34 per 'cent, ordinary barani and only 2 per cent. bJmr. The latter 
is found in small quantities along the banks of the Banganga, but chiefly at the 
foot of the hills separating Eudawal from Eupbas. 

The tahsil like Eupbas falls into 3 well-defined natural divisions — (1) 
^ . the Jatmai -with 32 estates in the broad 

( ) a lira ivisions. plain on the north-west, (2) the Eadwas in 

the centre on both sides of the Banganga and Gamhhir with 36 villages, and (3) 
the Eudawal pargana which' was formerly a separate tahsil on the south and east 
with 28 villages. 

' . The Jatmai, so called because the estates are owned chiefly by Jats, is 

. the tract lying north of the Banganga and 

® -west of the Bharat.pur-Oochain-Biyana 

road. The villages have a good clean level soil, hut the well-water especially on 
the north towards the Bharatpur-Jaipur metalled road is often very hitter. 
Hence cotton is hardly grown at all on the wells, and though there is an ample 
■water-supply the raU crop too unless aided by rain is poor. Some improve- 
ment has, however, been affected on this side by tbe Haleyna canal from tbe 
Banganga, the spill from which fertilises the soil and aids the wells. The 
average depth of wells is 22 feet to water and 13 feet of water for masonry 
wells, and 18 and 10 feet for /wc/m wells. On the south several viUnges, viz., 
Mai, Nangla Mai, Alipur, Atari, Jahangirpur, Atari, etc., are henefitted by the 
inundations from the old or present channels of the Banganga. These have a 
light soil like the Nadwas in -which bajra and iil thrive in tbe kharif, while 
ffram, etc., is sown in the inundated lands. There are few bands in this tract, 
but it will be much henefitted by the extension of the Haleyna canal. This 
tract as might he expected has suffered severely from the recent drought, but 
the villages are generally strong communities and only want a few good seasons 
to recover. 
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Tlie Nadwas is similar in character to the tract of the same name in’ 
„ . Eupbas. Nearly all the villages are 

( 2 ) e a was. affected by the annual floods of the Ban- 

ganga and Gamhhir, either receiving the natural flow by inundation vrhich in 
some places has sanded over the cultivation and choked the ’wells close to the 
river, or regularly irrigated by the canals along the Biyana-Oochain-Bharatpur 
road which distribute the floods by means of regulators into a series of retaining 
bands, of which the chief are the Nekpur-Kanwasiand the Ohurari-Mirki bands. 
The junction of the old Banganga channel and the Gamhhir is at Karka in this 
tract. East of this point the annual floods are now much reduced as the Banganga 
is exhausted by the numerous natural or artificial channels to the west, and the 
Gambhir fioods are less than they used to be before the Kakund was dammed. 
Hence Oochain villages east of Karka are now rarely inundated. The wells have 
in consequence suffered, and the revenue has fallen into arrears, as the sairaha 
land has now become high and dry barani. The soil close to the river is light 
and sandy, but very suitable for Ickarif barani crops, Eurther north towards 
Bharatpur it is stiff clay and the water is generally bitter, e.g., in Churari Gujar, 
gotoli, Bara, Karka, etc. Water in this tract is very near the surface, the 
average depth being only 13 feet, while the depth of water is 20 feet. Where 
the inundations are regular the wells are little worked except in years of 
drought or when the winter rains fail, and then Icacha wells are sunk in great 
numbers. The villages of this tract round Oochain have the best sairaba cul- 
tivation in the State, and even in this year’s drought the rabi crops were 
excellent. 

The Eudawal fargana on the south and east was fonnerly the most 
, , ^ , flourishing tract in the tahsil with a good 

(3) fiudawal f ^ soil-except for the hhur close to the 

hills on the south and east— wells numerous and sweet, and very advanced culti- 
vation including a considerable area under sugarcane. The physical character, 
istics are similar to those of the adjoining Wal 'tract, in Kupbas, and this 
tract has similarly suffered from the diminution of - -the water in the wells 
and the breaching of the bands at Khera, Itudawal, 'Sirond, Churari, etc. 
The prosperity of this tract is largely dependent on the viliPge hands Jbeing 
kept in good repair and being regularly filled, and they are now hBi'ng restored . 
and improved. Eour estates on the extreme south-west, m., Bhawanpura, 
Joreta, Dumariya, and Rudawal, have this year had over 3,00u higlias irrio-ated 
from one of the canals from the Bareta band, and this irrigation when fully deve- 
loped will help to restore the prosperity of this tract. The water level is about 
26 feet and the depth of water 10 to 12 feet. 

I'he average annual rainfall is almost the same as at Rupbas, viz., 24i*lo 
(c) HainfolL inches, of which 2'02 inches falls in the six 

cold weather months. The highest fall since 
1896 was 33-23 inches in 1892, the lowest 12-60 inches in 1896-96, and 11-02 in 
1896-97. In three years out of the fourteen the amount has fallen short of 20 
inches, while in two it has exceeded 30 inches. The deficient rains of 1896-96 and 
1896-97 inaugurated a period of severe agricultural depression, and though the 
rainfall of the last three years has been normal in amount, that of the last two 
has been very badly distributed owing to the failure of the autumn and winter 
rains and the tahsil has therefore not had a chance of recovery. On tiie other 
hand the improvement of irrigation has been of immense benefit to a great num- 
ber of villages. 

The present Jama is now very uneven. While it falls lightly on several of 

, the canal-irrigated villages, it has becomo 
oppressive m several villages on the east 
which no longer receive the Banganga inundations. Moreover this inequalitv 
has been accentuated by a very bad distribution of the revenue instalments 
When the present assessment was fixed the rabi was the chief crop in these villao-es’ 
and the !ra6t instalment was fixed proportionately high. These villao-es now 
grow chiefly Kharifcvogs and discharge the kharif demand in full, but when 
called on for the rabi demand point to the fact that they have little or no rabi 
crops. A proper revenue administration would have met the difficulty long ago 
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(c) Communioationa. 


by altei’iug the instalments to agree with the relative importance of the harvest. 
But this simple remedy has been overlooked, and till last year the consequence 
was much larger arrears than were justified by the combined results oE both 
harvests. 

The tahsil is well served in the way of communications. An excellent 

metalled road connects the taJisil head- 
quarters with Sewar and Bharatpur, 7 
and 11 miles distant respectively. There is a good unmetalled road from 
Oochain to Biyana, but this is often rendered impassable in the rain's by Ban- 
ganga inundations. The lludawal pargana is not so well off, as the Gambhir 
and Banganga come between it and the railway at Bharatpur ; but the road re- 
cently constructed from the Paharpur quarries to the capital has improved 
things somewhat. Rudawal itself is only 20 miles from the railway. 

The agricultural population consists mainly of Jats, SO estates, Sinsin war 
, Jats 12, Guiars 18i, Brahmins 14 and 

(/) Agricultural population. 6. So 'that the industrious 

classes predominate. The two estates shown as State property are the town of 
Oochain which has no khalsa land attached to it and the State Rund of Karka. 
Having regard to the extension of cultivation and tlie development of irriga- 
tion the present jama cannot be considered high. It is however very unequal. 
Some villages with a large sairaba area are very lightly assessed and havebene- 
fitted enormously by the high prices of recent years, wdiile others have given 
up struggling to pay an oppressive demand and were content to come under 
direct managemeut or to accumulate arrears. 

BIYANA. 

■■ .. 17. Biyana is by far the largest tahsil in the State, having a total area 
, , „ , . . ... of 313 square miles, of which only 101 or 

W Generaldescnptionaudaoils. one-third are under cultivation. 

About 160 square miles or 4S per cent, of the area is unculturahle, of which 
hills occupy 100 square miles. Of the Ichalsa area 30 per cent, is under 
cultivation, 62 per cent, unculturahle, 2 per cent, recent fallow and 16 per cent, 
cultuvable. Much of the so-called culturahle is however very inferior, uneven, 
stony or sandy land in, the Dang or Nahera, and this is the reason why the 
expansion of cultivation has been much less than in other tahsila, being only 
6'6 per cent, since last settlement. The unculturahle land offers at certain 
seasons excellent grazing to sheep, goats and even big cattle, of which the 
Gujars of the 'Dang and Nahera keep very largo herds. 

Of the cultivated area 31 per cent, is chahi — a higher proportion than in 
any tahsil except Bharatpur— 2 per cent. cfto/«-safra6o, 13 per cent, satrafia, 
44 per cent, ordinary haraiii and 10 per cent. Wmr. The area of bJmr in the 
harani cultivation is rather under-estimated and much of even the chahi land 
in the Nahera belongs to this class. The hhur of l.he Nahera and Dang is 
generally of a very inferior kind and grows only the poorest Jcbarif crops. 

As already explained there are three great natural divisions in this 
. tahsil — (1) the Rather or northern portion, 

a ura ivis ons. villages — the richest and most 

highly cultivated in the tahsil ; (2) the Nahera or uneven sandy and rocky 
ground lying south-west of Biyana town up to the Bhusawarand Jaipur bound- 
ary and traversed by the Gambhir, with 45 villages; (3) the Dang embracing all 
the rocky hills and the intermediate valleys lying to the south of the Bareta 
band and running into the tracts of the same name in Dholpur and Karaoli. 
This has 31 villages, of which 8 on the high plateau to the south wliich slopes 
towards and drain into Agra are known as the Upper Dang, and the remaining 
23 in the valley of the Kakund lying between the two chains of hills referred 
to in para. 12 are included in the Lower Dang. 

Except for a low narrow ridge of hills which penetrates from TTeir on 

the w'est and run due cast almost parallel 
^ to the Banganga for a distance of G miles 

with an opening at Agaoli through which the Banganga spill formerly passed 
into the Gambhir (see para. 7), the Rather is all a level plain sloping 
gently to the north-east. It is traversed from west to east by the main 
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cliannel of the Banganga which, enters this tahsil from Bhusawar at Barkhera 
and deserting the old channel due east past Farsu breaks out north towards 
Oochain. The Gamhhir from the south runs almost due north dividing the tract 
almost equally, and then taking a sharp turn east joins the old channel of the 
Banganga at Karka in Oochain. To the inliuence of these two streams the tract 
owes its large area of excellent sairaha and khatili land, and indirectly its un- 
equalled chahi cultivation. The action of the Banganga has however in the past' 
been very capricious, the frequent changes in its channel having all but ruined 
several villages by sanding over the cultivation, choking up, or carrying away 
the wells, flooding the village sites and transforming rich expanses of cultivation 
into sandy wastes. The deterioration is found chiefly in villages close to the 
old channel, e.g., Barsu, Barkhera, Rundhera, while villages further to the north 
and south have benefltted enormously by the fertilising influence of the floods, 
■which deposit the sterilising sand soon after they leave the channel. The 
khalili cultivation in the bed of the Banganga is poor owing to the excessive 
amount of sand, while that of the Gambhir is excellent. The Gamhhir also 
remains in flow longer than the Banganga, and there is some irrigation from 
jhcdars on its hanks. The Kakund or such portion of it as escapes frotn the 
Bareta hand traverses the eastern portion of the tract. Up to its junction 
with the Gamhhir at Naddigaon it is in more or less intermittent flow through- 
out the year and has some yei^y good crops in its bed, while the villages along 
the banks irrigate from it by means of jhalars and dlienklis. Almost parallel 
with the Banganga runs the Jogi iVadi from Bhu.sawar on the west. This 
receives the drainage of the hills on both sides, has a deep hut narrow channel, 
and is a considerable torrent in the rains. Its overflow joined by the Banganga 
spill to the south forms a considerable swamp at Agaoli and Jhilka Bara on 
the Oochain-Biyana road and is very beneficial to the villages lying east of the 
road. It finally joins the Gambhir near Karka in Oochain. The large 
at Khatnauli where it enters the tahsil on the west is now being renewed to 
hold up and distribute the waters of this torrent, and the Bicholi hand on the 
east has also been restored. The southern portion of the Kather is fringed by 
more or less continuous hills, the drainage from which runs into the Gambhir 
and to intercept this there is a consider.ible series of bands which play an 
important part in the local agriculture. Many of these have been restored and 
extended by the State in recent years, and the rest were vigorously taken in 
hand this year, and will be completed before the rains. 

The soil of this tract in the northern villages adjoining the Banganga is 
often light though productive and on the south towards the hills is frequently 
sandy or stony and uneven as in the adjoining Dang and Nahera tracts. In the 
centre and especially in the villages lying west of the Biyana road it is a firm 
and level loam, suitable for the growth of all the ordinary crops. In some of 
these, however, e.p., Salahad, part of Naoli, Kangla-Purohit, eto., the water is 
hitter and in places too the soil shows traces of kallar. Seven-eighths of the 
wells are, however, sweet. Water. is found at an average depth of 24 feet and 
except in the villages running west from Biyana under the hills towards 
Bhusawar — where the hands had fallen out of order, but are now being repaired 
— and is generally abundant. The average depth is 19 feet in masonry and 10 
in kaclia wells. 

The owners in the Kather are generally Jats and Dhakars — ^who are first 
class, Gujars who are fair agriculturists, and Gaddis said to he the descendants of 
Punjabi Khatris ' converted to Islam iu Aurangzeh’s time — who are quarrel- 
some and slovenly and prefer to make a living by working in railway work- 
shops, etc., than by tilling the soil Though owing to the changes wi’ought by 
the Banganga some villages are still much depressed and rather over assessed, 
the tract as a whole is prosperous and steadily developing. Several villages on 
the east side are now irrigated from the Bareta hand, and the irrigation will soon 
extend right up to the Gambhir. Some sugarcane and a good deal of maize is 
grown. Cotton is a favourite and successful crop and the dofasli area on the 
wells is considerable. Iu the present famine the tract showed hardly any signs 
of distress aud the revenue Avas realised almost in full. 

The Kahera with 45 estates is the tract lying south-west of Biyana, the 
(2) Nahera. south-eastern boundary being the range 

■ of hills which forms the western boundary 

of the Dang plateau, while the northern boundary is formed by the broad 
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irregular range running west from Biyana lown. to Ballabgarb in Bbusawar. 
Between tlie two runs the Garubhir in a north-easterly direction and tiie 
drainage from the bills on both sides has cut up tbe soft sandy soil with a net- 
work of nalas or rayines, which formed an excellent ambush or hiding place 
in the past to the lawless and predatory Gujars, and still enable several outlaws 
to defy the law. All the best cultivation, ofs., most of the chahi, the sairaba, 
and khatili, is to be found in the bed or on tbe banks of tbe Gambbir, and of 
its three large tributaries, the Taira and Gaddi Khor nalas from the north and 
the Raseri nala from the south. The intervening tracts are generally high 
sandy uplands often covered with dense jungle and known as bihar. in this 
some precarious cultivation is carried on in the Mari/, and wells are occasiou- 
ally to be found, hut the water-supply away from the streams is poor and bad. 

The only' exceptions to this are the three fine villages of Khareri, Bagrain 
and Khankheva under the hills on the west which have an excellent soil ferti- 
lised by the hill-drainage, numerous wells with good water, and grow large 
areas of hetel-uut. These Avith the two large villages of Secundra (where 
opium is grown) and Shergarb close to Biyana are tlie most prosperous in the 
tract. The nature of the country is a bar to the construction of irrigation 
dams. There are onlj^ two— at Seeundra and Bagrain — and these are of little 
use. 


The water level varies enormously from tlie low lauds to the uplands, but 
the average is 41 feet, while the average depth of water is 12 feet in pctkka 
and 7 in kaoha wells. The latter are very common all over the tract. The 
supply is now low owing to the drought, and in consequence a good deal of zira 
is sown in chahi lands in the rabi. Henna {mehndi) is also grown as a mixed 
crop in some villages near Biyana. The owners are chiefly Gujars, rather a wild 
and lawless lot, hut amenable enough if treated with sympathy and consider- 
ation. They are fair cultivators, and as the area of pasture is very large make 
considerable profits from their large herds of cattle. 


The Dang differs from the Nahera in the fact that it is a plateau 
m, TT T amoog rockv hills, in which stone rather 

(3) The Dang Upper and Lower. , ° i t . y mi . 

' predominates. These features 

are most marked in the "Upper Bang, a quadrilateral jutting out south and 
bounded on the west by Kavaoli, on the south by Dholpur, and on the east by 
Agra into which it drains. It has 8 villages ivith enormous areas owned ex- 
clusively by Gujars. The surface is uneven and stony, and cultivation is limited 
to the low lands in the beds of the numerous 7}alas or ravines. Wells are very 
numerous and cost little as they are made of rough undressed stone witliout 
cement, hut the water-supply is very poor and the area irrigated very small. 
In last year’s drought many of the wells dried up completely and the popula- 
tion had to migrate in search of water. The evil has been aggravated by the 
neglect of the irrigation &<i??ds in the three villages of Kani, Concha, and 
Jaisra. Bunds did not allow of 'their restoration being taken in hand this year, 
hut the Executive Engineer hopes to undertake the w'ork next cold weather. In 
ordinary years there is abundance of grazing, and the Gxijars make large profits 
from the sale of (/hi, wool, etc., the proceeds of which are generally set apart 
by their thrifty house- wives for payment of the State revenue. 


The Lower Dang with 23 villages is the rocky plateau drained by the 
Kakund and extending from the Upper Dang to the Bareta band and the 
well-marked ridge of hills separating it from the Nahera. The soil is generally 
stony hut in places sandy. The 11 villages on the western side benetit by the 
Bareta band which submerges much of the area iu the kha 7 nj', but enables ex- 
cellent J’u&i crops to be raised as the water dries up, and also raises the water- 
level in the Avells. This is not however without its drawbacks, as hacha wells 
which formerly lasted 30 to 35 years now collapse after a year or two. Some 
of these villages have hitherto lost more than they have gained by the cop- 
struction of the hand, but the nalas and ravines are being filled up by the 
annual deposits, and if the water is run off in time to enable them to cultivate 
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a considerablo portion of tlie area all will beneflt in the long run, Tlie 12 vil- 
lages on the east and north remote from the influenee of the band have large 
areas of bihar or uneven jnegie and are mnch cut up by deep nalas running 
into the Kakund. These like the Upper Dang have suffered considerably from 
the drought as the wells have run dry and they are now much depres- 
sed. The average water-level is 3 5 feet, the average depth of water 11 feet. 
Besides the Bareto dam there is only one dam in this tract, viz., at Singhana 
on the extreme east through which tlie Khar nadi runs into Bupbas. This is 
under repair. There are other suitable sites, but they cannot be utilised with- 
out interfering with the supply of the Bareta wmrk. 

The Lower Dang too is owned almost exclusively by Gujars, a sturdy and 
manly lot, many of whom are in our native army. They have large herds of 
cattle, sheep, and goats, but in both the Dang and Nahera tigers -and panthers 
often carry away the cattle, while other wild animals cause much injury to the 
crops. 

The average annual rainfall at Biyana town since 1 886 has been 26-83 

inches, of which only 1-2 inches falls in 
(°) the six cold weather months. The total 

is higher than for Oochain and Rupbas, and the head-quafters being surrounded 
by bills probably receives a heavier fall than the northern plains, 1 should be 
inclined to put the average for the whole talisil at 2n inches. In two years of 
the fourteen the amount has exceeded 30 inches, while in fonr it has been less 
than 20. In 1896-97 and 1897-98 only 8-31 and 10*40 inches respectively were 
registered ; but in the last three years the fall has been almost normal, though 
here as elsewhere the rainfall of the past two years has been vei'y badly dis- 
tributed as the September rains and the winter rains were practically nil, 

Biyana town is 26 miles from the nearest railway station at Bbaratpur aia 
‘ ^ ^ Oochain, with which it is connected by a 

( ) Communications. unmetalled fair-weather road. As 

the road crosses the valleys of the Gainbhir and Banganga communications are 
often interrupted for days at a time in the rains. The Dang and Nahera tracts 
are even more remote, and from the nature of the country are very badly served 
in the way of communications and are almost impassable for carts. Pack 
animals are therefore chiefly used for heavy traffic. 

The chief agricultural tribes have been already noticed. Over half the 
, . , . area and 90 out of 168 estates are held bv 

Agricuituraipopulation. Brahmins with IS estates, Jats 

with 12, and Sinsinwar .Tats with 8 estates come next in order. Hindu Raj- 
puts and Mahomedan Gaddis hold 8 estates each, Minas 6, Dhakars 6, Sheikh 
Saiyads, etc., 6, Mallis and Kachis 6, and other tribes 2. One estate is 
still kham, and one, viz., Port Secundra which contains the ancient fort and 
buildings and has no cultivation, is State property. On the whole therefore 
the tahsil has a strong and fairly numerous agricultural population. Aided by 
the flourishing well and sairaba cultivation and the irrigation from the Bareta 
band it has held its own during the recent years of strain and difficulty. 

BHUSAWAR. 

18, Bhusawar is one of the largest and after Gopalgarh, which has now 
, , ... , been broken up, the highest revenue-pay- 

mg tahsil in the State. 1 he Jaipur State 
runs all along the west boundary. The tahsil comprises the parganas of (1) 
Bhusawar ; (2) Weir formerly the appanage of the descendants of Raja Partab- 
Singh, younger brother of Suraj Mai, but resumed by the State in the last 
century ; (3) the small pargana or jagir of Ballabgarh on the extreme south 
with 13 estates which was granted originally by Jaipur about 1721 A.D. to 
Chaudhri Eatti Ram, the Jat Sirdar of Ballabgarh, and was maintained to his 
descendants by the Bharatpur Rajas on condition of military service. It 
was temporally taken over hj the late Maharaja in 1880 in discharge of a 
debt. Tbis^ Jagir being for tbe present khalsa has been brought under 
assessment like other khalsa villages, hut its assessment will ho separately 
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shown to provide for the contiugericy of its heihg restored to tho Jagirdar, 
Pauidar Debi Singh, Member of Council. 

The total area is 234 square miles, of which 130 or 56 per cent, are under 
cultivation. The hlialsa area is 220 square miles, of which 54 per cent, is 
under cultivation, 23 per cent, is unculturable {viz., 12 per cent, or 27 square 
miles under hills, and 11 per cent, otherwise unculturable), 7 per cent, is 
recent fallow and 16 per cent, old hangar suitable for cultivation. Hence there 
is ample room for extending cultivation, but owing to various causes, which will 
subsequently appear, the increase since last settlement has been less than 3 per 
cent. Much of the culturable is dense but rather sandy jungle along the banks 
of the Banganga, overgrown with high reeds/etc., the breaking up of which is 
laborious and expensive. Special arrangements have now been made to lease 
out this for cultivation on favourable terms. Part of the culturable land 
represents holdings abandoned by tho old owners owing to drought or pressure 
of assessment which has gradually fallen out of cultivation. Por this arrange- 
ments have now been made either by reinstating the old owners, or if they 
refuse, by allotting it to other agriculturists. Pinally some of the culturable 
especially under the hills on the south is light sand soil barely worth the 
expense of cultivation. 

Of the cultivated area 33 per cent, is chain, 1 per cent, ojiahi-sairaba, 1 per 
cent. Ichatm, 4s per cent, sairaba, 51 per cent, barani and 10 per cent, blmr, 
'] he hhur or inferior sandy soil is met with chiefly along the banks of the 
Banganga wheie sand has been deposited and also under the hills in the south 
of Bhusawar and Ballabgarh. In Weir there is very little even under the hills 
as these are composed of bare rocks. 

Excepting the hilly portion on the south, all the rest lying north of a line 
froth Bhusawar to Weir is a fairly level plain sloping gently to the north-east 
and crossed from west to east by the Banganga which has a course of 16 miles 
through this tahsil. The soil of this portion is generally a fairly good loam, wells 
are very nu.nerous and well water is generally sweet though there are many 
villages close to the Banganga as well as at a distance from it, e.g., Chonkar- 
wara, Kalian, Salimpur, Jahanpur, Bijwari, Kherli, Gujar, Bewar, etc, where 
the water is very bitter, cotton in consequence is not sown at all on tho wells,' 
and even after a rahi crop is raised the land has often to be left fallow for a 
•year to get rid of the injurious effects of the saline water. 

The southern or hilly portion of the tahsil has a lighter soil except in Weir. 
Water is generally sweet but far from the surface and owing to the drought of 
recent years now very low. In the whole tahsil about 80 per cent, of the 
wells are sweet and about 20 per cent, bitter, brackish or oily — tho last kind 
being the most injurious for agriculture. 


The tahsil naturally falls into four main sub-divisions — (1) the northern 
„ „ or Trans-Banganga with 42 estates, (2) the 

(6) Natural divisions. n -o n i i to ^ 1 ^ 

small Ballabgarh pargana witli 13 estates 

on the extreme south, and between these two (3) the Bhusawar pargana on the 

west and (4) the Weir pargana on the east. 


The estates north of the 


Banganga 


( 1 ) Korth of tlie Banganga. 


have a good clean level soil in which 
kharif hurani crops thrive and pala grows 
in profusion. Along the Banganga this 
changes into uneven sandy Bet land in which ptila grows. Owing to the 
proximity of tho stream the water level is near — 26 feet for masonry and 23 in 
kocha wells— and the supply generally abundant — 13 feet in masonry and 8 in 
kacJia wells. The quality is, however, very' variable and the prosperity of a 
village generally depends on whether its wells are sweet or bitter. 


The Banganga here flows through fairly high beds and ordinarily inun- 
dates only 351 bighas in the two low-lying villages of Hatinjar and Kimatpur. 
As explained in paragraph *7 it is liable to hurst through its banks in 
years of high flood, and in 1881 it broke out north at Kbanpur on tho 
extreme west and at Thilohahi close to Halevna and flooded all the country to 
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the north. The Pathena and Haleyna canals now take out from these points. 
The former is still under construction^ hut the latter has already irrigated a 
considerable area in Haleyna and the villages east of it on both sides of Bharat- 
pur-Jaipur road which is used as a training work, and has also done much to 
improve the wells. There is no band in these northern villages, as there are no 
suitable sites, but they will benefit immensely by the extension of irrigation 
from the two canals mentioned. Owners are chiefly Jats, and as a rule men of 
more substance and energy than in the villages to the south. 

The soil in the northern portion of the Bhusawar is similar to 

that of the Trans-Ban ganga villages being 
(2) Bhusawarjjarj’awa. ^ fairly good level loam, but it deteriorates 

as we go south towards the bills and becomes a yellowish mixture of hill sand 
nnd clay. This even where to the eye it appears stiff and fii-m is very inferior 
in productive power, andpaZa will not grow in it. Around Bhusawar itself is 
found a species of reddish i/iur very light in texture which is particularly suit- 
able for the growth of mango and mahiia trees. 

The local custom is that any one is at liberty to plant a mango tree even 
on another man’s land, hut in the latter case half the produce goes to the owner 
of the land, half to the owner of the tree. The encouragement thus given has 
led to about 8,000 mango trees being planted in and around Bhusawar. Some 
of these are 100 years old, and in the village of Ataonda there is a single tree 
the fruit of which sells annually for Es. 60 to 100. Tlie more valuable trees 
"have their own special names. These trees were till lately taxed by the State 
in various ways. TJp to A. D. 1882 the State took one-third of the produce. 
In 1883, the trees were grouped into four classes according to the estimat- 
ed quantity and quality of the produce and (1) wliere the soil was not previ- 
ously assessed a tax of from 3 annas to 12 annas per tree was imposed, (2) 
where the land was already assessed the tax varied from 9 pics to four annas 
per tree. The average income to the State from trees in khalsa lands (exclu- 
ding trees and gardens owned by the State) was for the 6 years ending in 
1894-95 Rs. 1,903 per annum. In 1896 when a number of miscellaneous 
taxes and imposts were remitted this tax on the mango trees’ was also 
'abolished. This was I think a mistake. The land under these trees was either 
not assessed at all, or assessed very lightly at last settlement on the under- 
standing that the tax on the trees would be maintained. The mango trees are 
a valuable property as will appear from the fact that 2954 trees are now held in 
mortgage for a total amount of Rs. 7,552 or Rs. 2-8-0 per tree. The State is 
entitled to a share of this produce, as it is en tiled to a share of the other- produce 
of the land, and in similar circumstances the British Government taxes date 
trees in Mooltan and the Dei’ajat. I therefore propose thaHn. jth,e,_new assess- 
ment the produce of these trees he taken into account as part of the assets 
of the estates to which they belong, and included in the assessment which will 
show separately the amount charged on the land and on the mango trees. The 
people will then he consulted as to whether the latter amount will he distribu- 
ted over the land or maintained as a separate charge on the trees. 

"Wells are very numerous in this tract, hut on the north between Bhusawar 
town and the Banganga where the soil is stiff the well w'ater is very brackish in 
some 10 or 12 estates. The average water-level is 30 feet while the depth of water 
averages 6 feet in kacha and 10 in masonry wells. Towards the Banganga water 
is fairly plentiful, but on the south round Bhusawar there are generS and well 
founded complaints of its inadequacy, and within the last two years great numbers 
of kacha wells have been sunk to make good the deficiency. Besides the deficient 
rains of late years another cause of the diminution of the supply is the damming 
of the Cholii torrent in Jaipur at Ghanna Garauli about 36 miles west of Bhusa- 
war town. This stream, which in the rains used to bring down a great volume 
of water, enters the tahsil at Randliirgarh, flooded the low ground around 
Bhusawar, and after filling the bands of Garhi, Musapur, and Baroli, finally 
emptied itself into the groat Ataripur band — 4 miles long — on the north-east 
of the tract, whence the overflow in years of heavy rainfall run due east into 
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tlie Xialpur hmd norfeii oE Weir. Of recent years none of tliese lands bas filled 
as tlie C/io/n' has never come down in heavy flood and hence the water-supply 
in the wells has been much reduced. An attempt has been made (see para. 7(e) ) 
to supplement the deficiency by cutting a channel from the Banganga at Oohlu, 
8 miles off to the Ataripur band, but this has never worked satisfactorily and a 
new channel from Mala Hera three miles further east is now being dug. Besides 
the hands mentioned there are several small hands in villages to the south of 
Bhusawar which hold up the rainfall from the hills. These have recently 
been repaired by the StatCj but have never yet filled properly, and the sairaha 
area in this pargfflwa is at present small and of inferior quality. The owner 
in this tract are generally Jats, Brahmins, Dliakars and Gujars and are 
excellent cultivators. The Henna plant {tnehndi) is grown in Bhusawar. The 
estates are very uneven as regards quality and prosperity. Those in which water 
is sweet and abundant are flourishing, while a large number owing to bitter 
wells, failure of water, etc , have broken down ; and large areas have gone out 
of cultivation owing "to the desertion of shareholders. 


The Weir pargana on the east of the tahsil is a level plain on the north 
. • from Weir to the Banganga similar to 

(S)W.:rpargnna. ^ the adjoining tract in Bhusawar. The 

portion lying south of Weir is very hilly and the four large estates of Jahaj, 
Hatori, tlmrend and Tuhari are quite shut in by hills. The soil which is rather 
light towards the hills gets stifter to the north, and as there is a rather sharp 
slope to the Banganga the local rainfall and the drainage from the hills runs off 
where not impounded by irrigation dams. Hence nearly evei*y village in this 
tract has its band and some have more than nne. Tlie hands here as elsewhere 
had been much neglected during the reign of the late Maharaja to the great 
disadvantage of the land and the wells, but within the last three years the State 
has wisely laid out considerable sums in restoring them. The seasons have 
not, however, been favourable, and only a few, viz,, those of Moroda, Khohri, 
Eaniwala (Weir town), Kotha, and Rajgarh have filled well. The wells, which 
nfe generally sweet, are very low in many villages. 


The greatest irrigation work in this tract is the Lalpur hand subsidiary tO' 
which are the Jiwad, Bansi, Lohasa, Ajrond bandsj all lying between Weir town 
and the Banganga. These are fed partly by the overflow from the Ataripur 
hand in Bhusawar ; but since this source has failed they derive their supply chiefly 
from a channel from the Banganga through Hasaonda. This has worked admir- 
ably and the best sairaha cultivation in the tahsil is to be found on these bands. 
A very large area within these bands and also inundated by the Banganga is at 
present dense jungle, much of it being State Bunds. All of this, except 1,600 
hir/has retained for State uses has now been leased out for cultivation, and if 
irrigation can be provided will be speedily brought under the plough. On the ex- 
treme south of the tract the drainage of the mass of broken hills around Jahaj 
with a -catchment of 12 square miles of rocky ground runs west towards Balab- 
garh, and was formerly held up by a masonry dam in Jahaj constructed in 1881 
at a cost of Rs. 24,000. This burst in the first heavy rains thereby causing the 
breach of the Ballabgarh band a little further west, and since tlien all this valu- 
ahle drainage has passed away uselessly to Jaipur. The restoration of the Bal- 
labgarh band at the expense of the jagir has now been sanctioned. 


As Bhusawar is famous for its mango groves so is Weir famous for its pro- 
duce of the ber fruit or wild plum. The land under these gardens will in future 
as indhe past he assessed as barani cultivation. Fala grows in profusion, and 
there is much culturable waste, hut though the soil with careful handling would 
yield excellent barani crops, the agriculturists concentrate their industry chiefly 
on the wells and the barani is neglected. 


This tract with a good soil, numerous wells and irrigation dams, was in 
former days — as the name implies — one of the richest tracts in the State. It is 
now suffering from a severe but temporary depression whioh will be removed 
by a year or two of good rainfall sufficient to replenish the wells and fill the 
lands. The chief proprietors are in order of industry and prosperity, Bhakara 
Gujars and Gaddis. 
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The small Ballahgarh pargana on the extreme south is at present the most 

prosperous and highly cultivated portion of 
(4) Baiiabgarhjjai-^raHa. tahsil. All the villages but one — 

Nithari— are in the jagir of Faujdar Debi Singh, member of the State Council, 
whose claim to recover possession from the State (see para. 4) is pending before the 
Political Agent. The zamindars are Jats and Minas, extremely industrious, and 
the chaU cultivation is very superior, water being swfeet and the soil— a light red- 
dish loam — very generous. Since the breaching of the Ballahgarh band the water 
level has sunk and the supply diminished — the average is now 39 feet to water 
level and 9 feet of water,— but the restoration of the band will improve matters. 
All the local drainage now runs ofE in deep nalas south-west into Jaipur. I may 
here note that the Jagirdar claimed full proprietary rights in all these estates, but 
after full enquiry it was found that the present village communities were in 
existence long before the grant of the jagir, the zamindars had freely exercised 
their right to sell and mortgage their lands to one another, and as the accepted 
tradition in the Bharatpur State is that a Jagirdar is entitled only to the revenue 
of the land, not to the land itself, I decided that the zamindars of all those 
estates, except Ballahgarh and shares in a few villages which are admitted to be 
the hereditary property of the Jagirdar— hslH the same proprietary rights as in 
khalsa villages. 

The rainfall of Bhusawar is practically the same as that of Biyana, 
. . P . , There are two registering stations, at 
“ ■ Bhusawar and Weir. The average rain* 

fall for the former is 2o'69 and for the latter 26-34 inches. The average cold 
weather fall is 1-4 inches, but in five years out of the last fourteen it has fallen 
below half an inch. This is the chief reason why gram and oilseeds are so 
sparingly grown even where the land is eminently suited for them. The rain- 
fall of the last 5 years has not only been very much below the average, viz., 
19 inches against an average of 26, but has been very badly distributed, as in 
four out of the five years the September rains were less than an inch and the 
winter rains less than half an inch, and this, which has reacted on the wells 
and bands on which the agricultural prosperity of the tahsil mainly depends, is 
the chief cause of the present depression. 


Bhusawar and Weir, the two chief towns in the tahsils are distant 16 
. .. and 14 miles respectively from the railway 

id) Commumcatioin. . c at ii • j -ni • i 

station of JNadbai, and Bhusawar is only 
12 miles distant from the Kherli station in Alwar. The Banganga however 
comes in between, and its broad sandy bed, and the large deposits of sand on 
each side of it are a serious obstacle to heavy. traffic even in the dry iveather, 
while in the rainy season traffic is often interrupted for days. The Agra- Jaipur 
metalled road which passes though Haleyna and runs close to Bhusawar in- 
tersects the tahsil transversely. This was formerly an important mail .route 
and was then well maintained, but since the opening of the Ilajputana-Malwa 
Railway it has lost its importance and is now maintained in a tolerable state 
only as far as Haleyna. The old Moghul highway from Agra to Jaipur also 
passed through this tahsil, and its course can still be traced by the milestones, 
signposts, and the remains of tlie mosques and rest-houses. A fair unmetalled 
road runs from Bhusawar to Weir and on to Biyana. 


The agricultural tribes are in order of importance Jats who hold 65 
(a) AgiioultTiral population. ostates out of 149, viz., Sinsinwar Jats 12 

and other Jats 53, Gujars 28, Brahmins 
39J, Minas 11, Dhakars 6, Gaddis 7, Rajputs 2, other tribes 7^, and the State 
3. Of these Jats, Dhaka rs, Minas, Bagri, Brahmins and Mallis, who hold 75 
estates or half the area, are first class agriculturists. AH the others may be 
placed in the second class. The tahsil as a whole is fortunate in its agricultur- 
al population. The zamindars have, however, been disheartened bv the drought 
of the last five years, and especially by the scarcity of 1895-96 and 1896-97, in 
which the State by attempting to collect the full revenue broke down many 
villages and caused desertions of owners and tenants on a large scale. The 
great majority of these have now been induced to resettle and been given 
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possession of all or part of their ancestral lands, so that, given a few good seasons 
and a -watchful and sympathetic revenue administration a speedy recovery may 
be anticitpated. : 


19. Having described with perhaps needless prolixity the special features 
r. . 4.1 „ ^ j of each tahsil, I now return to the general 

aescrjptjoa. The relative importance of 
the different classes of soil in each tahsil will appear from the following table, 
which shows the proportion of each class to the total cultivation (a) at last 
settlement, (&) in 1898-99, tlieyear taken as the basis of the new assessment, and 
(c) for purpose of comparison in the year 1899-19.00, Avhich was however an 
abnormal one : — 
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20. The classes of soil are the same as those described in para. 16 of 
■ Increase and decrease of tbe different lastjyear’s report with the addition of (1) 
oiasBos. chahi-sairaha hal, i.e,, land inundated 

from the IBanganga or from hands as well as irrigated from wells, (2) cJiahU 
sairaha sahihch i.e., land which has both sources of irrigation hut received 
neither during the year. This latter class is of little practical use as in assess- 
ment it will he grouped with chahi sabika. The first class is however important 
in these tahsils and will he separately rated. 


At last settlement the classification was not so elaborate as now, and does 
not show' with any accuracy the details of the major classes — c/iafti, sairaha and 
harani. We must therefore he content to compare the totals under these 
major classes. Looked at in this light the figures show, (1) a considerable 
falling off not only in the proportion of chahi to total cultivation, hut of the 
total c/ia//* area as compared w'ith last settlement in all four tahsils; (i) the 
sairaha area has actually increased in all tahsils hut Biyana, -where it is 
stationary ; hut if the areas of 1899-1900 be taken in Biyana, it shows a great 
increase and has increased relatively to the total culfivation in Biyana and 
Bhusawar; (3) the total area including has increased enormously 

in Buphas, fallen off slightly in Oochain — owing to the extension of sairaha — 
increased absolutely and relatively in Biyana and Bhusawar owing to the 
breaking up of new lands and the decrease in well irrigation. 
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21. The following table compares in detail the statistics of wellsj chalii 

area, and area actually irrigated at last 


Wells and chaU area. 


settlement and now; — 
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These figures show (1) that the total number of masonry wells at work has 
increased since last settlement in all tahsils, but the number actually working 
in the year had fallen off in 1898-99, but increased considerably in 1899-1900 
owing to the stimulus of the drought, and for the same reasons the number of 
wells out of work shows a steady decrease in all tahsils since last settlement, (2) 
the drought also gave a considerable stimulus to the sinking of kaclia wells which 
have increased considerably in all tahsils but Biyaua, and (3) temporary dhers 
and dhenJclis increased enormously in 1899-1900, having been sunk wherever 
possible to save the sah'ciia and khatili crops, (d) as regards the number of 
working wells all tahsils but Biyana are now better off than at last settlement, 
but owing to the diminution of- the well supply the efficiency or irrigating 
power of these wells has been much reduced ; so that (5) the total chahi area and 
the area actually irrigated within the year show a great falling off in 1898-99 
as compared with last settlement, and although to remedy this and cope with 
the drought the number of working wells increased considerably in 1899-1900, 
the areas did not come up to the standard of last settlement except in Rupbas. 

Wo are safe however in drawing the conclusion that given normal rainfall 
and ordinary years, the well irrigation will exceed rather than fall short of the 
figures of last settlement. The great increase in kaeha wells in recent years in 
Rupbas, Oochain and Bhusawar is due to their having been sunk wherever 
possible to eke out the irrigation from masonry wells. The wells working in 
rotation, i. e,, in alternate years or out of work are generally brackish or bitter 
wells which cannot he worked regularly without injuring the soil. Hence 
they are relatively most numerous in Oochain. 
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22, This point will be more readily understood from the following table 
ClasBiflcation of wells according to which classifies the Wells of each tahsil 
quality, according to the quality of the water and 

shows the area irrigated in 1898-99 from each class : — . 
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w'liicli shows that in Oochain nearly half' the wells are oily, hl’ackish, or bitter, 
and irrigation from them unless supplemented by rain is injurious to the land 
in the long run, while in the other tahsils the proportion of such wells is one- 
fourth in Ehusawar, one-fifth in Rupbas and one-eighth in Biyana. 

The large area of chahi-sabilca shown opposite each class of well is due to 
several causes, of which the most obvious are (1) the insufficiency of the well’ 
water, (2) the necessity of growing a dry crop after an irrigated one on hitter ' 
rveUs so as to arrest deterioration, (3) the want of sufficient cattle, etc., to work 
the wells fully. 

Double oroppiug and average area Double cropping is generally con- 

irrigated per lao. fined to sweet wells on which if the water- 

supply is sufficient maize, cotton, and bajra in the Icliarif are followed by 
wheat, barley, or sira in the rabi. 

The area so double cropped within the year of attestation was — 
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The average area irrigated per lao or well-rope works out as follows for the 
different classes of wells ; — 
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The average is fairly uniform except in Ruphas, where it has been much 
reduced by the failure of the wells in the "Wal tract. A dhenlcli on the average 
irrigates 1 to li bigha. 


Kinds of wells in use. 


24. The classification of wells according to 
method of construction is as follows : — 
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Masonry wells, i.e., in which a masonry cylinder is first constructed and 
sunk from above or which are built up from below,, are most common in thar 
open plains and in the area flooded by the''Banganga. They are more' eipfinsive 
than the other forms, hut last longer and usually have 'a better water-supply 
as they tap the spring level. 
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The pathraufa ■wells made of loose stone generally undressed and ■without 
mortar or cement, are found in the stony lands under the hills, are very com- 
mon in the Wal of Rupbas and almost universal in the Dang of Biyana. They 
cost comparatively little, but dry up quickly in a drought as'they often depend 
for their supply on the percolation of the surface drainage and do not tap the 
spring-level. Kacha-pakka ■wells are most common in the Nahera of Biyana 
■where the water level is very deep, and to ensure greater stability from • 10 to 
20 feet at the mouth of the well is lined ■with masonry. 


Kaclia wells are most common in Biyana and Bhusawar. They generally 
require a firm subsoil, ^’heir increase in recent years is due to the necessity 
of supplementing the failing supply in masonry wells. 


Takavi advances following table shows the 

amount of takavi advanced by the State for 
wells and other purposes and the number of wells constructed ; — 
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The advances in these tahsils since 1890 have been far more liberal than 
in the Central or Northern tahsils. Over Rs. 90,000 have been advanced in 
the four tahsils for seed and bullocks, and over Rs. 46,000 for construction or 
repair of wells with which no less than 151 new wells have been sunk, 66 have 
been repaired, and 10 are under construction. 

In para. 13 of last year’s report I indicated the lines on which the 
takavi system should be worked. The necessity of having a liberal but well- 
supervised system in these tahsils is all the greater, as in all tahsils but Rupbas 
half or more of the revenue demand is paid by the wells. ’ 


Sairaha Cultivation and lands. 


26. The leading feature of natural and artificial irrigation from Banganga 

and Gambhir floods and irrigation dams 
have been described in the remarks on 
.the different tahsils. During the reign of Maharaja Balwant Singh, «.e., bet- 
"ween 1826 and 18.'>3, nearly all the existing irrigation works in this as in the 
other parts of the State were carried out. These were efficiently worked and 
added to by Lieut. Home, R. E., between 1662 and 1867 during the minority 
of the late Maharaja. On his accession this important branch of the administra- 
tion was neglected, and works in progress such as the Bareta haml were 
abruptly stopped. The result was that the hands fell into ruin or disrepair, 
thus causing a steady deterioration in sairaha cultivation and in agriculture 
generally during his reign. On the reorganisation of the State administration 
under the Political Agen,t in 1895 the improvement of the irrigation system 
was at once takendn--hani^®I(i siu’ce th'eiritiiaBHDeeirpursued with unremit- 
ting energy and zeal by the Executive Engineer Mr. J. A. Devenish with 
the best results to the people and the State. As a single instance of the 
many direct results achieved I need only refer to what has been done to con- 
trol the Banganga floods (para. 7) wffiich from being the curse of these 
tahsils have now become the mainstay of their agricultural prosperity; and as 
■ an example of the indirect benefits I may quote the fact that in the severe 
snareitv of 1896-1897 and the recent famine the State was able to entrust the 
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entire organisation of the famine labour to tbe Public ‘Works Department 
■wMcb was in a position to profitably employ it for tbe most part on tbe con-' 
Btruction or repair of tbe irrigation dams. A detailed list of tbe principal 
works in these tabsils will be separately printed. When those now in’ hand 
are completed, much will have been done towards tbe improvement and security 
of agriculture in tbe tract. 

27. Tbe main facts as to tbe rainfall have been stated under each tabsil 

and detailed figures are given in Appendix 
Eainfall and barani cultivation. average for tbe tract may be 

taken as 25 inches in the year, which if well distributed is sufficient to secure 
both crops. Unfortunately we are passing through a cycle of years, beginning 
with 1895-96, in which tbe rainfall has been not only very deficient — tbe average 
fall for the last 6 years being only 19 inches— but very badly distributed. 
In three years out of tbe five both the September and tbe winter rains have 
practically failed, thereby much reducing tbe outturn of tbe autumn crop 
and causing a general failure of the non-irrigated spring crops. 


28. The tract as a whole though not in direct contact with tbe railway 

is not remote or isolated, the headquarters 

Communicatious. trees, climate, etc. 

11 to 25 miles from a railway station. Por internal communications all tabsils 
but Oochain are dependent on fair-weather roads and are liable to considerable 
interruption of traffic in tbe rains when tbe Banganga and Gambhir are in flood. 
The portion of tbe tract lying north of Banganga is generally bare of trees ; 
south of tbe river vegetation is more luxuriant. Tbe plains of Bhusawar and 
Biyana abound in fruit-trees, aiar., the mango, tbe inaliua from tbe flower of 
which liquor is distilled, tbe her or wild plum. Tbe bills in tbe Dang and 
the low broken ground along tbe banka of tbe streams and nalas in tbe Nabera 
are covered with a dense growth of brushwood and provide abundant grazing 
for sheep and goats. Betel-leaf is successfully cultivated in some villages of 
Bhusawar and Biyana. 


The climate is generally better than that of tbe northern or central tabsils, 
as water-logging is not so common, owing to the lighter texture of tbe soil, 
and tbe drinking water is generally excellent. Some of the villages on tbe 
east of Oochain which have a low-lying alluvial clay soil and are annually 
inundated are however very subject to malarial fever. 


CHAPTEE II. 

PiSCAL HisTOET. 

29. Tbe rise of tbe Bbaratpur State has been described in Chapter II of 

Early history of Biyana. ^7 previous reports. The early history' 

or this tract centres round Biyana, which 
nature and art combined to form into one of the most famous strongholds in 
India even in tbe days of Hindu dominion. During the invasion of Mahmud 
of Ghazni in tbe 11th century a Jadu Eajput Bijey Pal ruled in Biyana, and 
his conduct in endeavouring to forcibly secure a Mobamedan girl is said to have 
led to Biyana being stormed and captured in 1031 A. -D., by Mahsud Salar 
nepbew of tbe Sultan. Bijey Pal was killed in battle, but the fort is said to have 
been soon after recovered by tbe Rajputs, At all events it was again stormed 
successfully by the famous Abu Bakar Kandliari in A. D. 1047. Abu Bakar 
was killed fighting, and his tomb is still pointed out close to Biyana. Tlience- 
mrward Biyana seems to have been held by whatever dynasty ruled in 
Delhi. At the end of the fifteenth century the local Governor rebelled against 
Secunder Lodi, who after capturing Biyana founded a new city at Secundra, 
a tew miles to tbe south, the ruins of which are still to be seen. This city was 
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lUe Biyana at tile foot of tlie hills and covered the entrance to the mighty 
fort or series of forts 'which crown the crests and have even now a circum- 
ference of 7 miles. Successive conquerors, Hindu. and Musalman, had devoted 
tlieir energies to the strengthening of this splendid natural stronghold and it 
is now a curious medley of Hindu and Mahomedan relics which would well 
repay antiquarian research. 

Bahar writing in 1626 describes Biyana as one of the most famous forts 
in India. The combined Rajput forces advancing northwards to encounter 
the Moghul invaders expelled the garrison left by Bahar and took possession 
of the fort, and it was 20 miles to the north-east at Khanwa in Rupbas that 
Bahar put a seal to his conquests and hopelessly shattered the Idst attempt 
of the great Rajput confederacy to recover the empire of Hindustan by a com- 
plete victory over tlio Rajput forces under Raja Sanga of Meywar. This vic- 
tory is known commonly as that of Fatehpnr Sikri, which place is however about 
10 miles distant from the battle-field. His son Huraayun wrested the fort of 
Biyana from the Lodis in 1535, and from that date to the rise of the Jat power 
it was held by the Moghuls. 


30. Owing to its vicinity to Fattehpur Sikri and Agra which are only 

, 10 and 30 miles distant from Bupbas,' 

History under Moghul rule. .n • . j. v j ^ i.- -.i 

this tract had a close connection with the 

Moghul Emperors. The fine palace and tank at Rupbas were constructed in 

Akbar's time by Mian Bup, a Rajput convert to Islam and a favourite of the 

Emperor who used frequently to visit Rupbas on hunting expeditions. The 

finest specimens of Mogiiul architecture at Agra, Dehli, and Eattehpur Sikri' 

were built of the famous white and red sandstone of Rupbas. 


31. In the Aih-i-Akhari the tract is shown as belonging to the Agra 
Tjond revenue valuation under the Sii’kar or district of the Agra Subah or 
Moghuls. Province. In the following table I quote 

the mahals or subdivisions mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbari which can be 
identified as now' included in the- Blmratpur State, with the land revenue then 
levied from them. 


Pargana or inalml. 

Land rovonus in rnpeos. 

Tahsils in which now inclnded. 



Es. 


Biyana ... ... 

• •• 

1.77,753 

Biyana. 

Bhusawar ... ... 

tt* 

1,37,636 

Bhnsawar. 

Khanwa •#. ••• 


73,056 

Part of Euphas. 

Kuinlier ... .„ 


18,650 

Part of Knmher. 

Ucylalt (It 

It* 

69,717 

Part of Knmher. 

Fahari 

«>• 

'30,725 

Pahari. 

A (•( (t( 

• •• 

12,613 

Kama. 

^Tmcira (•# itt 


15,153 

Kama. 

01 (part) „> 


1,37,738 

Knmher and Bharatpnr. 


Unfortunately owing to thedifficuty of identifying the old with the present 
names the comparison cannot be made complete. So much however is evident 
that the three cAA parganas of Biyana, Blmsawar and Khanwa, wfiiicli now go to 
make up part of the four southern tahsils then paid a land revenue of Ra, 
3,88,4ia 6 , or more than half of what the whole tract pays at present. I have' 
showm in Chapter II, of this year’s repm-t on Alwar that in Akbar’s time the' 
prices of agricultural produce were only from one-fourth to one-sixth of what they' 
are now so that even assuming that the asse-ssment then was only half of what 
it is at present, the proportion of the produce then taken, i.e., the pitch of 
the assessment, was very much higher than at present. This is also evident from 
the fact that Akbar’s standard of assessment Avas onc-third of the estimated 
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produce — and his estimates vrere pitched -Tery high as shown in my Alwar 
report — converted into cash at the current prices of the year, or the average- 
prices of the pre-vious ten years. 


32. The conquest of this tract by the Jats between 1720 and 1750 A. ,D. has. 

been related in previous reports. The par-’ 
^ gana of W eir in JShusan'ar was granted as a 

separate Jagir by Badan Singh to his second son Partah Singh who built the 
present fort and palace, beautified the place with tanks and gardens, and enjoyed 
the title of Baja. Maharaja Jawahir Singh suspected him of intriguing with • 
the Moghuls and aiming at setting up a separate State. He therefore cap- 
tured M'eir and forfeited the Jagir leaving Partah Singh only 12 villages for 
his maintenance. These his descendants held for : ome generations -with the title 
of Raja. Maharaja Balwant Singh reduced tlie grant to the two villages of 
Barba and Salempur, and on the death of Baryao Singh, the late Maharaja 
resumed even these and gave a cash allowance instead to the present head of 
the family llaja Sanmndar Singh who is pursuing his studies in the Mayo 
College. 


In the same way Thakur At Ram younger brother of Churaman and the 
ancestor through his adopted son, Sardnl Singh, of the Pathena Thakurs 
received a grant of Haleyna and about 200 villages in the vicinity. He built a 
fort at Haleyna which still exists. When Jawahir Singh attacked Weir the 
Haleyna chief Sawai Ram, who was in charge of the operations was suspected 
of intriguing with Raja Partah Singh. His lai-ge Jagir was at once confiscated, 
only a small portion being left for his maintenance. Even this has been gndually 
resumed and the descendants of At Ham now hold only a small area in Haleyna 
as sub-proprietors. 


33. These two cases are typical of the manner in M’hich the Bharatpur 

chiefs aggrandised themselves by absorb- 
T reBumption of Jagirs by the jjjg possessions of their fetidatorv 

Jagirdais. While the State was still 
growing under Badan Singh and S-uraj Mai and these chiefs had need of the 
strong arm of their Jat kinsman, the services of the latter were rewarded by 
liberal grants of ^agirs and mafis from the conquered territory. Thus 
grants on a large scale were given to the 16 sons of Badan Singh, known as the 
Tliakurs of the Solah Kothris, who became the founders of what are still the 
most prominent families in the Stale. When the boundaries of the State 
ceased to expand the Maharajas — from Jawahir Singh downwards — began to 
cast a jealous eye on these large grants and set themselves to resume or 
reduce them by various pretexts. In A. H. 1808, even after Weir and Haleyna 
had been resumed, no less than 43 estates (excluding Ballabgarh) in the present 
Bhusawar tahsil, embracing over one-third of tlie area, were still held in mafi 
ov Jagir. At the settlement of 1856 — 57 the number had been reduced to 16, 
while subsequent resumptions have now reduced it to seven estates covering 
only 6 per cent, of the area. The temporary resumption of the Ballabgarh 
jagir has been referred to in paragraph 18. Even “the brothers near the 
throne” viz., the Thakurs of the Solah Kothris have suffered, the shares of 
those who died without having male heirs of the body having been resumed 
under the NafJt rule. Large Inam grants were held also by horsemen on condition 
of service to the State -when required. These horsemen used to hand themselves 
together and commit organised raids and dacoities in Agra and the neighbour- 
ing States. Maharaja Balwant Singh struck at the root of the evil by enroll- 
ing the horsemen in a Cavalry regiment, resuming their lands and granting 
C'ish salaries instead. These were looked on as hereditary for some generations 
hut most of them have now disappeared. Another method of re-fucing the area 
of Inam was by the resumption of the Inams of those who deserted in the famine 
of 1877 — 78, or failed to pay the miscellaneous cesses which the State levies 
on such lands. 


The result of these measures is that the total extent of alienations — exclud- 
ing Cliaidh estates — in Bharatpur is only one-eleventh of the total area and 
one-ninth of the cultivated area — probably lower than in any State in Rajputana. 
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The Nath rule has now been abolished and as long as there are any descendants 
of the original grantee, .. resumptions cannot be effected. So that any further 
considerable diminution of the jagir .and mafi grants, except those which are 
purely temporary or personal, is improbable. 

34. The leading agricultural tribes have already been noticed in the 

remarks under each tahsil but the follow- 

Leading agncnlturol tnbea. 

of estates, total and cultivated area held by each. 



RjPBie. 

OOCflAlK. 

BlfANA. 

BHUSAWAB. 

TOTAL. 

THbo, 

! 

Ko. of 

ABZl. 

No of 

ABBA.. 


iSBA. 

No. of 

1 ABBA, 

No. of 

AlSl, 

/ 

estates. 

1 

Total. 

jcuUivatcd 

estates. 

Total. 

CultlTatcd 

ettatos. 

Total. 

Cultiyated 

estates, 

Total. 

CuItiTated 

estates. 

Total. 

OuUlTatfd. 

Ztkf .rrar ^ 

u 

3.620 

1 

' \ I.Ml 

lU 

20,180 

14,770 

e 

20, 400 1 

12,624 

12 

20,821 

13,039 1 

33i 1 

64,999 

43,194 

(/ Jats 

10 

42,073 

39,308 

SOJ 

71.123 

43,762 

lit 

24,338 

12,074 

S3 

1,32,661 

73,621 

1141 

2,70,191 

1.64,743 ■ 

Thakcri | 

... 

.«t 

... 

i 

' 1,073 

073 

6 

10,610 

0.607 

8 

1 11,100 

7,912 

Ilk 

22,783^ 

16,633 

Hinas •.* * 

1 

... 

... 

1 

i 

607 

1 635 

6 

10,027 

1 

1 6,763 

11 

25,0Ce 

16,703 

17k 

35,702 

23,001 

Hrabmln ... 

16k 

29,103 

12.644 

l»S 

47,176 

20,010 

[ 

16 

31,239 

17,378 

18k 

10,650 

32,446 

GO* 

16,167 

88,983 

l/odhas 

c 

6,333 

6,013 

Sk 

6.024 

4,343 

... 

... 



... 


Ok 

24,257 

0,996 

Gojars «.« 

8 

13.2-15 

7.105 

18k 

44,010 

24,414 

00 

3,02,058 

72.815 

1 

38 

88,143 

33,435 

1441 

4,48,063 

1,37,799 

B&ipnts 

16k 

67,395 

27,190 

0 

2 (.568 

13,516 

s 

66,707 

16,020 

2 

0,821 

3.604 

32k 

1,45,671 

69,320 

Mails and Eachli. 

3 

' 4,500 

2.403 

IJ 

793 

416 

6 

0,596 

4,055 

a 

3,821 

2,670 

ill 

18,276 

' 10,102 

Other Hindus ... 

1 

2,178 

1.499 


1 

: 8,010 

2.392 

i 

6,082 

2,723 

8k 

10,086 

8,133 

S| 

21 262 

14,743 

G.adis 

1 

1,016 

496 

1 

i 

1,661 

0i7 

8 

12,010 1 

- 7,464 

7 

9,636 

6,C43 

, 

1 . 

24,333 

14,249 

BayaQs, *] 

fibeikbs, 6e.t i 

J 

6i 

11,675 

7,290 

1 

I 

3,070 

3,124 

4 

6,301 

1 

1,714 

1 

8.767 

0,609 

12k 

29,910 

18,743 

Other htuBaltnani. 

i 

... 



... 

*•« 

... 

••• 

... 

... 

... 

M. 

i 

... 

... 


Kham ' ... 

i 

1,613 

1,030 

1 

4 

6,46R 

2,073 

ij 

7,301 

1,900 

... 

... 

... 

6S 

14,370 

6,011 

Stale property ... 

1 

7,417 

... 

S 

2,733 

... 

1 

2,731 

... 

3 

10,030 

3,027 

7 

22,911 

1 

S,W7 

1 

Total 

78 

1,82,341 1 

60.502 

60 

1 

2,32,009 

1,43,508 

1 * 168 

j 

1 

6,01,133 1 

2,01,606 

140 

3,74,003 

2,07,044 

491 

12,90,470 

5,09,410 


The statistics include revenue-free as well as khalsa, villages. Details of each 
class are given in para. 14, and revenue-free grants will be further con- 
sidered in chapter IX, 

Of the 4-90 estates in the tract 33Jor about one* fifteenth are held by Sinsin- 
war Jats relations of the ruling family. All of these were originally and a few are 
still held in Inam on condition of Military service. Other Jats hold 114 
villages or about two-ninths of the whole. They are scattered over all tahsils 
but are strongest in Oochain and Bhusawar. The Jats are rare south of the 
Banganga. In Bupbas they have ousted the Panwar Rajputs from many 
villages. Brahmins hold 67 villages or about 14 per cent, of the total number 
and are fairly well represented in all tahsils. The Bagri Brahmins are often 
spoken of as a separate caste, and are superior in industry to the other Brah- 
min.s. Ihey hold 20 villages, 

Gujars are by far the strongest tribe, holding 144| villages or 30 per cent. 
They are scattered over all tahsils but are found chiefly in the hilly portions where 
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facilities for pasturing cattle are abundant, and are most numerous in Biyana 
■vrbere they own more than half the estates and practically have a monopoly 
of the Nahera and Dang tracts, 

•Bajputs are fairly numerous in Ruphas all of which they once held, but 
hold only scattered villages in the other tahsils. In the whole trad they own 
32 estates or one-fifteenth. Minas hold 17 villages in Biyana and Bhusawar 
generally along the borders of Jaipur which is their chief habitat. Lodhas 
hold 10 villages in Bupbas and Oochain, but here as elsewhere are a feeble, 
spiritless race, Malis and Kachis who represent the market* gardening or 
petite culture agriculturists hold about 11 villages, and other Hindus hold nine 
of which three belong to Mahajans, The only Hindu tribe not mentioned in 
previous reports are the Dbakars. These claim to be of Bajput descent, and 
are probably one of the many mixed races formed by the intermarriage of 
Bajputs with inferior castes — probably in this case with the Jats. They own llj 
villages in Oochaiii, Biyana, and Bhusawar, and are the most industrious and 
prosperous agriculturists in the tract. 

Mohamedans own. only 29 estates or 6 per cent, of the wdiole. The most 
important section are the Gaddis who own 16^ villages chiefly in Biyana and in 
the vicinity of Weir. Their origin is doubtful. According to some accounts 
they are Rajputs forcibly converted to Islam under the Lodi or Moghul 
dynasty, while they themselves have a tradition that they are the descendants 
bf Kshatryas or Khatris from MaghiaUa in the Punjab. They certainly have 
the Punjabi rather than the Rajput cast of features. They are poor agricul- 
turists but take readily to service, especially in the railway. 

The agricultural capacity of all these tribes has been described in previous 
reports and they may be classed as. follows — 

Good cultivator.'. — Other Jats, Minas, Dbakars, Mallis and Kachis. 

Fair — Jats Sinsinwar Gujars, Brahmans. 

Bad — Rajputs, Lodhas, Mohammedan and all others. 


Thus about one-third of the estates are held by good, one-half by fair, and- 
one-sixth by bad agriculturists. On the whole therefore the tract is fortunate 
enough in its agricultural population, 

35. The origin and growth of rights in the soih and the manner in which 
Rights of the agriculturists in the they have now been defined^ have been 

land- sufiiciently dispussed in previous reports, 

A remai’kable feature in these tahsils and the Bharatpur State generally is the 
tenacity and success with which the zamindai’s of mafi and Jagir estates have 
resisted the attempts of the jagirdars and mafidars to appropriate the rights 
in the soil. The Russian serf before emancipation said to his lord “ Mui 
vashe, no zemliya nasha " i.e., "we belong to you, but the land belongs to us,” 
and the Bharatpur peasant will similarly reply to his master, w'hetber the State 
itself or a Jagirdar “ Bhej tumhara, dhartihamara ” i.e. " the revenue is yours, 
the land is our.s.” One of tbe most satisfactory features of the present Settle- 
ment is that the proprietary rights of the Zamindars have now been once for all 
formally recognised and put on record. 

36. The droughts and famines which have affected this tract are the same 

Drought and famine. ^ mentioned in previous reports. 

To the peasants of every country these 
famines mark the milestones on the road of history ; and just as the Irish 
peasant calculates from the “ Bad Times ” i.e., the famines of 184!6-4<7 and of 
1877-78, so his Indian brother reckons events from "Satara”or " Chauntis ” 
i.e., the famines of 1917 (A.D. 1860-61) or of 1934. (1877-78). The latter 
famine and the severe scarcities almost amounting to famine of 1896-97 
and 1899-1900 will be referred to in connection with the history of the working 
of the various assessments which will now be examined. 

37. The circumstances which led to the first Summary Settlement in 1856, 

Former assessments. in the northern tahsils by Sir . 

il. Lawrence, Agent to the Governor 
General, and in the rest of the State by his Assistant, Captain Nixon, have been 
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described in Gbapter II of previous reports. • The various re-assessments up 
to date have been : — . . . • , . 


1. Summary Settlement 


... 1855-67. 


2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 


Three years’ Settlement ... 

Sis years' Settlement ... 

Addition o£ 10 per cent, to (3) ... 


... 1858-61. 
... 1862-70. 
... 1871-:73. 


The fifteen years' Settlement up to date. [This Settlement was found oppressive in 
• the other tahsils and the demand was revised on the expiry of lO years nut here it 
was maintained.] 


6. Ten jmars’ Settlement ... ... ,,, 1874-90. 


Of these Settlements or rather re-assessments — for no record of rights 
^vas framed prior to the present operations — the first two were carried out op. 
broad and just lines by Captain Nixon under tiie instructions of Sir H. Law- 
rence, and all the rest were the work of inexpert and inefficient State officials 
whose main idea was to raise the State demand wherever possible, and to show 
improved financial results on paper quite regardless of the fact that the revenue 
collected was very much below that demanded. 

38, In the following table I have endeavoured to show as clearly as the 

limited materials at my disposal will allow, 
the total demand and avrear of these tahsils 
at each re-assessment, and as Ballabgarh 
has been included in Bhusawar only since 1880 I have shown it separately. 





OoCItXIN. 

Dir A V A. 

finuBi 

WAS. 


Total. 

Buuastnu. 

So. 

Settlement. 


















Demand. 

Arrears. 

Demand. 

Arrears. 


Demand. 


Amnre, 

Demand. 

Arrcate. 


Demand. 

Arrears. 

Demand. 

inetn 



Be. 

(Is. 

iU. 

Bs. 


tig. 


Be. 

Kb. 

Ra 


Be. 

Kb. 

Es. 

e7 

*«« 


18S4-5S 

...... 

1,05,791 


40,010 

1,61,112 


1,47,806 


2,02,306 

<*<«*« 

2 

Sumcerj * 

09,099 

1 / 

l,lE,98t 



1,11,466 


r 

1,60,851 

1 

r 

5,10,400 


28,979 


J 

Three years ••• 

1,16,200 

1 

1,20,490 

6,299 


1.43,363 


1 

1,71,359 

1 


5,51,412 

50,145 





* 14,399 4 
) • ! 


:• 




■ 22,487 < 


)■ 7,9C0 • 




9 

Sir years ... 

3,18,29!) 

1,20,1E0 

1 


1,62,592 


1,80,645 


5,87,726 


24,856 

... 

4 

Do, rerieed ... 

1,29.670 


1,35,039 

J 


1,79,959 

J 

\ 

2,00,207 

/ 


6,45,475 





*** 

6 

Ten years ... 

1,40,63c 

j-4,01,e(!8 1 

1,59,509 

|l,68,058 


1,90,682 


• 85,1197 1 

2,20,792 

1 00,406 • 


7,21,910 

8,32,768 



». 


In 1SS3 

1,42,879 

1,74,403 

i 

1 

1,87,639 






32,163 

30,732 

C 

16 years 1890 ... 

1,00,613 

1 ■ f 

1.72,373 

'1 

r 

2,06,947 

■■ 

f 

2,36,273 

1 

r 

7,16,104 


34,767 

J.B41 


1893 ... ' ... 

3.05.768 

M, 30,623 \ 

1,72,373 

^ 1,38,794 4 

2,06,947 

}- 66,660 4 

2,30,271 

M.52,951 4 

7,21.357 

4,69,031 


38,373 

7 

1898*99 

1,06,355 

) 

1,73.705 

j 

1 

2,06,972 

J 

1. 

2,36,480 



7,21,013 



' ... 


Total 


5,92,291 


3,27,433 


1,53,847 


2,48,360 


23.31,779 


... ^ 

\ 


Of the arrears prior to the Summary Settlement, the total amount shown 
above was remitted in' 188-1 in Uaphas, Oochain and Biyana, while the amount 
unrealised up to that date Us. L61.897 was remitted in Bhusawar. Hence the 
total arrears as now shown date only from the Summary Settlement of 1866. 
The pitch of these assessments and their working for the State as a whole was 
discussed in the introduction to my report on the northern tahsils. 

S9. Prior to tho Sumrhai'y Settlement the State in theory took one-third of , 

. the produce — a relic of . Akbar’s land-re- 
assessments and venue system — which was levied either by 
actual division of the crop (Jbaiai), or more 
frequently taken by appraisement of the yield of the standing crop {Icankut) 
which was converted into a cash demand at the current rates. A further develop- 
ment' of this led to the thelca or contract system by which the Zamindars or a 
middleman {ihekadar) contracted to pay a fixed sum for a year or a term of years. 
In practice however .the -State took all it could exact from the people, and much 
,of the residue was swallowed up by rapacious and corrupt officials. 
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40. To show that this is no fancy picture I quote from Captain Nixon’s 
« j-..- f -r-oo-r-io n+ tirvanf veport (No, 77, dated 6th March 1 868, to 

Condition of tne people at time or ^ ^ ,, 

Bummary Settlement. the Agent to the Governor General) on the 

re-assessment of the pargaiia of Bhusawar and Akhegarh. 

f' On making the Summary Settlement I found the inhahitants of these two parganas in 
the most wretched state of destitution. I visited numbers of villages and collected the houeehold 
property of the inhabitants to test actually what they were possessed of. Nothing can describe 
what their poverty then was and I expressed my conviction that they w 


were actually gaunt with 
Were starving and that the tahsil officials 


poverty 

huno'er. On other occasions they pleaded that they 
had taken both heaps of grain (the cultivator’s share as well as the State’s) alluding to the 
kharif and rali crops or as they expressed it “ donon kurrar le liya”, and this was actually 
admitted by the tahsil officials themselves. 1 have only troubled you with these remarks with 
a view of pointing out that the discrepancy between male and female children is not always as 
we sui'pose the result of infanticide, for it is a well-known fact that the people to relieve 
themselves from temporary pressure give their female children in maiTiage to those whom 
they consider their inferiors obtaining a sum of money for so doing. In my general report* 

No. 98, dated 31st May 1837 sending up the tsum- 
* Not available. mary Settlement of this territory, I fully remarked 

on the causes that induced me to reduce the taxation. The Summary Settlement was 
instituted by Sir H. Lawrence and has been a blessing of no ordinary magnitude to the 
population whom it has relieved from much oppression and injustice.” 

41. Unfortunately Captain Nixon’s report on the Summary Settlement 
Eeduotion of the demand at Summary cannot be traced, but from Sir H. 

Settlement. Lawrence’s reference to it the reduction 

must have been over 15 per cent, on the old demand ; for be writes. 

“ His (Captnin Nixon's) ■ reductions were even greater than mine (which had bsen 14'76 
percent.) and in Bhusawar especially, where the Political Agent had been deceived into believing 
that the reports of the distress were fictitious and got up by the lahsildar, his reductiona 
exceeded by one-tenth the average of the last ten years’ jama,” 

The redactions for the whole State were over three and-a.balf lakhs on the 
previous demand, and in these tahsils were probably one and-a-half lakhs. 

42. The Bummary settlement was intended to he merely a temporary 

measure pending a regular settlement 
of the State for which .under the orders 

of Sir H, Lawrence a field-to-field survey and a complete record of rights were 
being prepared by Captain Nixon with the aid of Lieutenant Hamilton, R. E., 
of the Survey Department, The report for tbe regular settlement of the first 
two parganaa Bhusawar and Akhegarh was submitted in March 1858 as already 
stated. 

» 

43. In that report Captain Nixon discussed several important questions as to 

the rights of the Zamindars and the share 
da^'b^eSam Nixom of the assets to be taken by the State, and 

as in previous reports I had not access to 
that correspondence I now quote a few of the most salient points. In para. 3 
he writes. 


Preparation for a regular settlement. 


“ In accordance with the view of the late Sir H. Lawrence I have allowed the hiiwadara . 
of Bharafpur in the new settlement a margin of profit varying from 80 to 60 per cent. Under 
the late Rajah they only received a Bakk Mohkaddani of from 2 to 5 per cent, as their profits, 
and under the summary settlement which I carried out in 1855 this Kakk was allowed. 
Hitherto in Bharatpur tho Rajas have exercised the functions of proprietors or zamindars; that 
is they have enjoyed all the powers of the proprietor of the soil, have given whole villages 
have measured out portions to their servitors, have cut down trees and in every way 
exercised signorial aud proprietary rights. But henceforth by the introduction of a regular 
settlement these rights will he nullified, inasmuch as it is our system in making such a 
Eettlement to confer proprietary rights on the liswadar. After this explanation I solicit your 
explicit instructions as to whether you desire to confer proprietary rights on these people, for 
if not it would boas well after fixing the State demand to cease from prosecuting the Settle- 
ment any further, and thus leave the position between Raja and limadars, and bimadars and 
cultivators for the present undefined. On the other hand should you desire to confer proprie- 
^ry rights on the biswadart the definition of those rights can be proceeded with as in onr 
Provinces. - . 
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After criticising the advantages of creating, a class of middlemen or 
proprietors who rack-rent the actual, cultivators. Captain Nison concludes with 
the opinion that in Briti.sh provinces we legislated blindly by giving the 
hisioadars vb proprietary interest where they previously held only a “ tenant 
right.” 

44). Captain Nixon then goes on to explain his assumed rent-rates and 

Assessment and rates proposed by ^ Q^iote here 

Captain Nixon for Bhusawar and Akhe- the rates of the Bhusawar 'pargam con- 

verting them from rates per acre into 

rates per high a : — 


Class ot £0)1* 

Circle I. 

Circle IL 

Circle III. 

Circle IV, 




Bs. a. F. 

Es. A. p. 

Es, A. P. 

Es. A. P. 

Ohiilii 

... 

• •• 

2 13 0 

2 6 6 

2 3 0 

1 7 0 

Sairaba 

• • • 1 1 • 

... 

2 2 0 

1 ]3 0 

1 10 0 

110 

Barani 

*•« 


;i 6 0 

13 0 

12 0 

0 11 0 


He adds : — 

‘‘ The old talisil rates of collection or revenue Ts^te under the Bajah much exceed the rent 
rate now fixed by me, and the zaniindars get a profit (remission) of 33 per cent, and upwards 
on this rent-rate besides being able by a fixed settlement to bring other land into cultivation 
without further demand from the State officials.’’ 


Portlie Bhusawar — excluding Weir — Cantain Nixon proposed an 

assessment of Rs. 90,785, a reduction of Ils 7,500 on the Summary Settlement 
Es. 98, i:90 — which had been more than 10 per cent, below the average reali- 
sations of the preceding ten years— thereby proving the genuineness of his in- 
tentions to leave a con.siderahle share of the assets to the 'Zamindars. He also 
proposed that the Settlement bh made for ten years in the first instance to 
enable the Maharaja on attaining his majority to ratify it for a further term 
of years should bethink fit. 


Had these proposals been accepted and applied to the whole State, as was 
the intention of Sir H. Lawrence and Captain Nixon, the prosperity of the 
Zamindars and of the State would have been put on a solid basis, and the 
revenue history of the State would have been very different. What orders 
if any were passed on Captain Nixon’s proposals the files in the Bharatpur or 
Ahu offices do not show, nor have I been able to ascertain. The people however, 
when they complain of over-assessment invariably ask to have the jama fixed 
as “ Laland Sahib ” (Sir H. Lawrence) or the “ Chota Sahib ” (Captain Nixon) 
fixed it 45 years ago. 


45. This much is clear that instead of a settlement for 10 years to be conti- 

nned when the Maharaja name of age, 

the term ot settlement was limited to 
three yeans, and the demand for the Bhusawaryiary owa so far from being reduced 
f rom Es. 98,290 to Es. 90,785 was raised to Es. 1,10,726 and is now Es. 1,48,708 
or 65 per cent, above the jama proposed by Captain Nixon. Enhancements on a 
similar scale (see paragraph 38) were taken in all tahsils butBiyana, although 
Sir H. Lawrence and Captain Nixon were both of opinion that considerable 
reductions on the Summary Settlement were necessary ; while nothing was settled 
as to the status of the zamindars. Thus a golden opportunity of pilacing the 
revenue administration on a secure basis was lost, and though, as will he 
seen, one Political Agent after another took up the question of reassessment, 
they dealt with it in a tentative and timorous w'ay lest their action should 
hamper the Chief when he should come into power. 


The term of the three years’ settlement expired with the radi of 1862, and 
the Political Agent, Lieut. Walter, writing in November- 1861 proposed 
that anew Settlement should be made for a longer period i.e. for six years, so 

B— 12 * 
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that its expiry might coincide with the Maharaja’s coming of age in 1868. 
This was sanctioned hy the Agent to Governor General who added Uiat 

*' the Summary Settlement of Captain Nixon and the three years’ settlement of Major Bouverie 
have both worked satisfactorily, and the capabilities of each village ought now to be so well 
known as to render the new assessment a work of comparative ease, even though it is fixed for 
a longer period. I beg that you will carefully make full enquiries in each village before assess- 
ing so as to ensure an equitable and popular settlement, bearing in mind that justice to the 
ryot is of higher importance than an increase to the State revenue 

The re-assessment, for it was nothing more, was carried out by the revenue 
oflBoer— Ahmad Hussain— under the supervision of the Political Agent, and the 
result was another considerable addition, averaging 7 per cent, for the whole 
tract, to the State demand. 

46. This new assessment appears to have worked well and the demand to 

Six years’ settlement. have been paid with reasonable fulness and 

011868. The Tomicol Agent wSong ‘iW SS 

Council and the youno- 

Maharaja agreed, should be made from the autumn harvest of 1868 He neu-a^ 
tived the suggestion to have this settlement carried out by a British Officer "as 
the several short- term settlements already made the value of land was 
well known, and the records of former settlements together with the nauL S 
previous years won d form a sound basis for fixin| the new demS He 
thereforeproposed to form an assessing committee of experienced Revenue 
officers to be associated with the Deputy Collector, Mr. Heatherly, who should 
after examining the records of past realisations and inspecting each estatf S 

their opinion to the future assessment, the final decision being passed bv '"the 
Political Agent in the presence of Maharaja. ^ ^ “ 

The ^stem proposed though a rough and ready one, would if worked bv 

honest officials possessed of sound local knowledge have probably secSed a 
fair demand. The work was begun on these Hnpq biif n.viJr, V /i ° ^ 

and had harvests of 1868-69, the settlement was posVoned afd the demanrSf 

SIX yeais settlement oontinued till the close of the year 1870-71 

47. By that time the late Maharaja had come iato poirer aad his first sfea was 

sott&l'"’ to '•‘>'1 1» P“ “"t all round to the S™ 

72. An indiseriminate enhancement el Ts nataremTsUrvita'LT” 
rise to inequality and excessive taxation in certain tracts and in a ireiYn 
of individual villages, but the Maharaja justiBed his action bv 
opmmn of Captain Potvlett, Political Agent, in the administraUon E^'t oj 

tl..tthoas,e,™„toa„ b, i.m.di.Wy,d.»lbyl!Iath. 

1 however paid almost in full for the 2 years 1871 72 

1872-73, as durmg the sixteen years of the minority the a-ricffS nonnl f • ^ ■ 

iSsoTa^ompSrrgiSr “ 

48. Meantime the Maharaja was pushing on the work of a new assessment 

late by means of a committee. Tb^rSt of 

record— was to enhance the demand for^the^’lnAe 

Es. 20,16,684 an increase of 20 peTcent In^ -• 1^’90’202 to 

previous demand was Rs. 76,444 or about 12 f ® increase on the 

Major Nixon’s Summary Settlement 15 ve-n 1 ■; compared with 

amount of Rs. 2.11.619 L overTo Jer enormous 

reporting on the new assessment lustifieB tbp the 1 olitical Agent in 

the Darbar’s assurances S enhancement taken and accepted 

hear further increasing afte" a period of vpnV ^ would 

that coming after a series of enhancemente the T' in saying 

rate of 10 per cent.-had been madeTnlV fwp t f ^h.ch-at an all-round 

«= grossly excessive, and even it iti^d norh“n“Sc?rttfSr^^^^ 
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pitch by the famine of 1877-78, it must inevitably. have broken down of its own 
weight. The pressure of over-assessment was felt all the more because no steps 
were taken to prepare any record of rights or to secure an equitable distribution 
of the liability.. The committee, it is true, professed to frame soil and rent-rates 
according to the accepted principles of assessment and to leave one-third of the 
assets to the Zamindars, but this was merely part of the policy of m,ake-h,elieve 
with which the Bbaratpur administration successfully deceived the outer world 
for over 20 years. The sole object was to wring more money out of the people, 
while at the same time the State in return gave them no help towards develop- 
ing their resources, but absolutely neglected tbe duty of niaintaining the irri- 
gation works, and allowed the richest parts of the State to become a desert devas- 
tated by the uncontrolled floods of the Banganga and overrun by thousands of 
wild cattle. Bor a few years the zamindars aided by the good seasons and th,e 
accumulations of past years were able to meet the new demand and arrears 
were small, but the famine of 1877-78, and its effects caused a general cataclysm 
in which hundreds of estates disappeared altogether, and from which hundreds 
more have not yet fully recovered. 

49. The effects of the famine in these tahsils were practically the same 

•r.«. X ^ already described in paras. 69-67 of 

, ■ the report on the northern tahsils, (j.) 

decrease of , population owing to death and emigration ; (2) depopulation and 
desertion of estates owing to the loss of cattle and agricultural resources, the 
break-down of credit, and the general panic among the people ; (3) the 
criminal neglect of the Barbar to take any adequate measures of relief, and its 
ill-timed action in endeavouring to extort the full demand from a starving and 
impoverished people and to compel the haniyas to sell grain at fi.ved prices and 
make advances to the zamindars ; (4) an enormous decrease in the cultivated 
area, and a deterioration in agriculture generally owing to want of labour and 
capital to work the land ; (5) the beginning of the enormous arrears of land 
revenue which have continued almost without interruption up to the present 
date ; (6j a general transfer of estates and holdings either compulsorily— -by 
tbe State for payments of arrears, etc., or voluntarily by tbe owners to escape 
revenue liability. 

50. These will be incidentally referred to in this and succeeding chapters. 

■ History of revenue collections and The point hearing most directly on the 
arrears up to date. new assessment is that of revenue collec- 

tions which I shall now consider in detail. . 

From 1855-56 to 1876-77 the collections of revenue had been astonishingly 
....... X .... .r . x.,or.nr.D good fora Native State considering the 

. ’ • high assessment. In Bhusawar the total 

arrears were only Bs. 18,177 of which Bs. 10,313 were subsequently collected 
leaving only. Rs. 7,864' actually now in balance. In tbe other tahsils top the 
arrears must have been comparatively little as tbe amounts now outstanding 
from 1855 to 1877 are only— Rupbas, Rs. 14,379 ; Oochain, Rs. 6,299,; Bhusa- 
war, Es. 22,489. ' 

The demand and arrears, including cesses, for 1877-78 and the four follow- 
. ( 2 ) 1877 . 78 - 1882 - 83 . iug years w'ere as follows:-' “ ' ~ 


K>me ol icar. 

BUPBAS. 

POCHAIN. 

BIYANA. 


BfftJSAWAE. 

BALLABGABH. 


mHjjH 

, 

BeniflDd. 



Pemsed. 

AbBBABSi 

■ 

Abbbabs. 

1 

ABBBiBfl. 

Bcallsed. 

Incumd. 

• 

Beallsed. 

Incurred. 

BeaUsed. 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Realised. 

Incurred. 

•• 

. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

,E9. 

Ba. 

Bs. . 

Bs. 

Rs.' 



Es. 

Rs. 

Hs. 

Es. 

Bs. 

Hs. 

1877-78 

.«* 

I,i4.323 

1,428' 

4G.857 

1,78,863 

873 

C33 

1,95,653 

1,072 

38,323 

2.22,426 

32 

27y48 


... 

... 

187S-79 



926 

41,641 

88,073 

,2,948 

10,024 

1,95,760 

0,691 

3,490 

2,29,133 

^ 3.960 

14,334 


... 


ilB70-B0 

♦H 

1,60,162 

1,076 

40.063 

1,80,838 

<8,364 

2,460 

,1,09,4^0 

■ 6,770; 

2,702 

2,41.933 

jlB.GSl 

11,508 

33,935 

• M 

2.651 

'3800-81 


1,6I,C29 

1,439 

39,402 

1,87,883 

,2,691 

13^395 

1,99,280 

4,051 ; 

10,357 

2,37,870 

0,639 

35,721 

33,815 

... 

2,905 

^1631-93 . 


1.60,707 

1,396 

20,197 

1.97,127 

,6,600 

36,109 

3,99,950 

- 4,630 

2.769 

2,41,276 

7,014 

21,624 ' 

35,939 

' 1,294" 

2,933 


-7,40,490 

6,es4 

•1,88.750 

0,39.693 

21,336 

41,061 

0,89,963 

22,714 

37,641 

11,72.611 

34,655 

1.16,916 


' 1,201 

7.690 

^ATerago 

1,48,099 

1,371 

37,760 

1,87,039 

1 4.267 

8,332 

l,»7,793 

4,S43 



6.911 

22,183 

34,563 

431 

3.633 
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These figures show that in disregard of the intense agricultural distress 
the State not only formulated the full demand from year to year, but also en- 
deavoured to realise the arrears of each year in subsequent years. Meantime 
the resources of the Zamindars were being gradually exhausted and even when 
the years of drought passed away and good seasons returned they were unable to 
meet their liabilities. Thus for the whole period of five years the net arrears 
deducting sums realised within the period (excluding Ballabgarh) and their 
proportion to the total demand were as follows : — ■ 

Details. Eupbas. Oocbain. Biyana. Bhusawar. Total. 


Total arrears in Es. ... 1,81,896 20,325 14.927 76.160 2,93,308 

Percentage of total demand. 25 2 1'5 6'5 ... 


From this it appears that the famine fell very unequally on different 
tahsils. llupbas which has a stiff soil requiring a heavy rainfall, suffered 
most and one-fourth of the demand remained in arrears. Bhusawar came next 
with arrears amounting to one-fifteenth, while in Oochain and Biyana the 
arrears were not very heavy and a considerable portion was paid off in the 
period leaving only 2 and 1‘6 per cent, respectively in arrears at its close. No 
rainfall statistics for these tahsils are available during this period. They would 
no doubt help to explain the greater severity of the distress in Bupbas. The 
annual reports however si ;ow that the rainfall of 1880-81 was very deficient 
throughout the State, and that accounts for the large arrears of that year in all 
tahsils and delayed the recovery of the tract from the famine of 1877-V8. The 
cultivated area of years prior to 1881-82 is not known. On the cultivation of 
that year the incidence of the collections per highay^exe — 

Bupbas. Oochain Biyana Bhusawar. 

Ks. E*. Es. Es. 

2-1-8 1-10-0 1-9-3 1-6-3 


which* is higher, and in the case of Bupbas and Oochain very much higher, 
than the present incidence. 

In 1882-83 the 10 vears’ settlement expired, and the demand was 

(3) 1882.83-1889.90. f ’>? ^ 

' ’ five northern tahsils— Gopalgarh, Bahari, 

Kama, Dig, Kumher — which were supposed to have suffered most from the 
famine and the drought of lSSO-81. Though these tahsils were equally in need 
of relief none was given. The old demand was maintained and attempts made 
to realise the arrears. The only concession given was that in consequence of 
the drought of 1883-8 li the old arrears prior to 1855-56 were remitted; hut 
Sir H. Lawrence had given directions to this effect 30 years before, so the boon 
was an empty one. 

The total and average demand, arrears, and incidence for the next 8 years 
1882-83 — 1889-90, are shown in the following table : — 



Demand^-rcrenuc and ces8C8 
Bcallscd— rcTcnuo and ccsaea 
Old arrears icalUcd 
Kew arrears Incurred ■ ... 
CnlUrated area ... 

f{a) demand 

Iceldencspsr ^ ' 
tiglia 1 * 

l(&) colicctioni 



OocnAiir, 

Binxi. 

UnUSilTAB. 

Total. 

1 

ATcrage. 

Total. 

Average. 

Total. 

Average, 

Kb. 

Ks. 

Cb. 

Bs. 

Es. 

v Es. 

16,45,605 

1,03,188 

10,70,399 

2,68,610 

20,18,318 

2,62,093 

13,80,721 

1,73,600 

10,22,013 

2.03.830 

17,07,339 

2,24,668 

10,167 

2,300 

73,169 

9,140 

16,889 

2^11 

1,61,781 

20,603 

47,763 

6,069 

2.21.0C0 

27,629 

8,03,020 

1,01,003 

10,67,249 

1.33,406 

12,76,111 

1.00.055 

... 

1 11 7 

... 

10 0 

... 

IOC 

™. 

1 11 8 

... 

10 6 

... 

1 G 0 



































In this period therefore the new arrears in Ruphas amounted to 24s per 
cent, of the total demand, in Oochainand Bhusawarlo 11 per cent., m 
to only 3 per cent. ; and if we allow for the arrears collected the net arrears 

were — 


Bdpsas. 

OooiriiTr* 

j RiSiifi. 

DHnsitri.B. 

BiLLlBI 

SiBH. 

P.ti. 

Per cent. 

Rb. 

Per cent . 

£s. 

Pet cent. 

Ra. 

Per cent. 

Ea. 

Per cent. 

2.65,021 i 

23 

1,45,617 

9'5 

mi 


2,04,120 

10 

14,649 

6 


In Bivuna tlie old arrears coiiecieu exeoeuuu uuo 
so that the tahsil more than paid its way during this period. As m the previous 
period the arrears ia Ruphas werehy far the highest and 1 here is no doubt that 
the tahsil was grievously overassessed as the incidence of the demand and 
collec fons on the cultivated area clearly proves. In Oocham the large arrears 
wei-rduepartlytothe damage done by Bang.anga floods and by wild cattle 
aThich threw rnuch land out of cultivation and thus made the assessment 
an excessive one, the incidence of the demand averaging Rs. 1-11-7 pei 
? Vm of cultivation. In Bhusawar the wild cattle pest did not exist but 
several villages had suffered from the Banganga floods which choked the 
wells and transformed cultivated lands into wastes of and sand. Moreover 
many estates were wholly or partly abandoned or managed Here too 

the imiidence of the demand, Rs. 1-9-6 per btijlia, was relatively high. Ibe 
Bivana tahsil alone showed rapid recovery. _ 

' With the exception of the severe drought in 1883-84. this period was on 
the who’e one of good rainfall and average prosperity, and gi'^en a moderate 
' a n f.,i,cila-nrmild have been able to recover from the effects of the 

ffmfn" But o.vms to the depopulation, bad roveouo manasemeot, uegleot of 
the Itrigaliou dams'’&o. &e., the cultivated area to far from ejpaud.ng receded 
(■•nisiderablv in all tahsilshut Biyana. 

* The situation had now become critical in all but the northern tahsils, 
ihesituacio where thedemandofthelOyearssettle- 

ftid^^bseque^uToolleotions and arrears ment had been considerably reduced, 

;i tPra AT-iliaraia determined on a new settlement beginning with the year 
fsso 91 to la teS of 15 years. The 6rat step to this rvas thelev, of a 

1890-91 to last pariofinr’’ demand from every village to meet the cost 

cess of 10 «oni 0" 1,63,674 of which about Rs. 63,600. 

of the operation, 

was """ ^tuient of (be inevitable Assessing Committee beaded by the 

rmir^Tivsimn^lahim Buksh. Ror absolute incompetcncy and failure to 

OVPT1 in the dimmest manner the requirements of the situation, I have 
realise e^, . . ,, , could approach the proceedings of this Committee, 

never met prepared, throughout the dreary 

Masses of esumal c ^ glimmer of intelligence or 

“ nfJnse except when hero and there a Tahsildar with some local knowledge 

rcX^TcoSLuofavilk^^ . 1 . . . 

\ n atter pt was made to prepare a record of rights which is the despmr of 
• 1 to refer to it. The sole document of any value is the Riold 

any officiaW. ho h 8 regards the assessment the Committee 

map P P the opinion'of the Tahsildar, and where he was both honest 
genemlly rehed upon_t^^^^^^^^ States-the result was 

and capa 1 . ^ he was a fool or a knave, or where the Committee 

fairly „ iudement, the most extraordinary contradictious and 

relied upon their ^ gl^enco. The final result of their labour was to give 

iaequalities were the about 30 per cent, in Ruphas, a slight 

in Ootliaini which vL not justified at the time, a considerable 
enhancement in ^ .j ^r^perly apportioned according to the resources 

enhancement in a considerable and unjustifiable 

“ihota 

.. this is the settlement wUieh I um revising its working may with 
edvnrtnge he examined year by year. The demand and arrears include revenue 

and cesses. 
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The first five years of the nine were a period of good rainfall and 
average agricultural prosperity. Cultivation increased rapidly in all tahsils ; 
some old arrears were collected ; and though, the new arrears were considerable 
in ilupbas, Oochaiu and Bhusawar, they were due in great measure to an 
unequal distribution, to the deterioration of several villages close to the 
Banganga, and to the slackness of the revenue authorities in collecting especially 
in Rupbas. 

(5) The two years, 1895-96 and 1896-97, were years of very severe drought 
Agricultural and revenue conditions and scarcity almost amounting to famine 
of the last 5 years jn tract. The rainfall was as fol- 

lows : — 


Years. 

Buplas, 

Oocbsln. 

Biyana. 

Bbotawar, 

189.1-96 



18-83 

12-51 

18-36 

12-04 

1896-97 

• • at* 

«•« 

10-35 

11-02 

8-31 

15-19 


Both crops failed largely in both years, and compared with 189-1-95 the 
area sown fell off by 20 per cent, in Rupbas and Oochain, by 15 per cent, in 
Bhusawar and by 10 per cent, in Biyana. Cattle died of starvation, the 
people began to feel the pinch of hunger and crowded to relief works. 
The State did nothing to encourage the zamindars by suspending part of 
the demand, and the pressure employed in collecting the revenue especially 
in Bhusawar, where even the plough and well cattle were in some cases 
sold up by the tahsil officials, led to wholesale desertions of agriculturists. 
In that tahsil alone no less than 2,537 persons or 4 per c*ent. of the popula- 
tion deserted in these years of whom 159-1 sought refuge in foreign terri- 
tory, and this struck a blow at the prosperity of the tahsil from which 
it has not yet recovered. The Wal tract in Rupbas,. the Rudawal and Jatmai 
portions of Oochain, and the Dang and Nahera of Biyana also suffered 
severely. The arrears in these two years combined were equal to those of the 
remaining seven. 

The favourable rains of 1897-98 put new heart in the people ; the area 
under cultivation increased enormously ; and two good harvests enabled them 
to more than meet their obligations in Oochain and Biyan.a — where the amount 
of old arrears paid up exceeded that of the new arrears. In Bhusawar the two 
items nearly balanced one another, but in Rupbas the arrears amounted to over 
20 per cent. 

The year 1898-99 was one of average rainfall except in Rupbas where it 
was again short, and in the year just concluded the total rainfall was not 
deficient. But, as already remarked, nearly all the rain fell in both years 
in June, July and August; the September rains were almost a total failure, and 
practically no rain fell in the cold weather months. Hence the autumn and 
spring crops were decidedly below the average in 1898-99', and in the last year 
the crops except on sweet wells or inundated lands have been almost a total 
failure. Thus it will be seen that the steady progress made in the first five 
years has been undone by the disastrous character of the last five. It 
should be explained that the arrears since 1S90 have been considerably swelled 
(1) by the inclusion of fees due for coercive processes the amount of which 
included in the arrears is Rs, 9,842 in Bhusawar alone, Rs, 9,086 in Rupbas ; 
Rs. 6,613 in Oochain and Rs. 3,954 in Biyana, (2) by showing as arrears in 
K/ram villages or deserted holdings the difference between the settlement 
demand and the sums actually realised. The arrears under .this bead are 
Rupbas nil, Oochain, Rs. 9,966 ; Biyana, Rs. 19,158 ; Bhusawar, Rs. 35,628. 

Deducting sums realised in subsequent years, the arrears now outstanding 
for the 9 years 1890-91 — 1898-99 and their proportion to the total demand are 
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as follows ; — 

k 


XletalL 

Sopbas. 

Ooebaln. 

Blyana* 

Dhuskwar. 

Ballabgarh. 

Total. 

Bupeos ... 

1.30,633 

1,38,794 

66,650 

1,62,964 

7,641 

4,96,563 

Per cent ... 

12'5 

8 

3 

6-6 

2 

j 

7 


On the other hand the following sums were realised during this period 
on account of old arrears. 


ItopbaR. 

Ooebaio. 

Bijaca, 

Bbojawar* 

I 

Ballabgarh« 

Total. 

Es. 

Es. 

Ee. 


Es. . 

Es. 

14,269 

23,056 

21,824 

m 

4,101 

93,538 


61. Details of the total arrears now outstanding from 1855-56 to 1898-99 
Total arrears of land revenue and i® each tahsil are shown in the following 
coBses now due. table the absolute accuracy of which, 

though prepared after the most searching, enquiry from materials supplied by 
the tahsil offices, I cannot however guarantee. 


Pctlol. 

“T 


1 

i 

Bupbaa. 

Oocbal&e 

Biyaofte 

Bbouwar. 

Ballabgarb. 

Tota 




Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

1855-66 — 1876-77 

••1 

I** 

14,379 

5,299 

22,487 

7,900 

*«• 

50,126 

1877-78 — 1881-82 

•«* 


1,88,760 

41,661 

37,641 

76,460 

18,234 

3,62,746 

1882-83 — 1889-90 or 1890-91 in Eiip- 
bas. 

2,72,803 

1,64,784 

47,753 

42,273 ^ 

16,699 

! 

6,44,217 

Total up to last settlement 


4,75,937 

2,11,744 

1,07,831 

1,26,693 

34,833 

9,57,0.38 

Of which since realised 

• I* 


14,269 

23,056 

21,884 

30,288 

4,101 

93,698 

Balance still duo 

••• 


4,61.668 

1,88,688 

86,997 

96,405 

30,732 

8,63,490 

Arrears since last settlement 

• «« 

1,30,623 

1,38,794 

66,660 

1,52,954 

7,541 

4,96.662 

Grand Total still due 

««» 

»«* 

6,92.291 

3,27,482 

1,62,047 

2,49,369 

38,273 

13,60,052 


The total arrears for the tract are Es. 13,00,052 or nearly two years land- 
revenue demand. 

62. Of this enormous sum Es. 8,63,490, representing all the arrears prior 
ProposBis for tho romiBsion nnd col- to last settlement, have already been rc» 
lection of tiiose arrears. mitted by the State in Commemoration 

of the birth of a son and heir to His Highness the Maharaja ]a.st year. The 
arrears since last settlement i.e., down to ro6i 1899 have now to he disposed 
of. In the course of my village inspections I have enquired carefully into 
this subject, and in the arrangements made for the settlement of kham villao-es 
and deserted holdings the amount of arrears to he levied has already been 
settled and accepted by the zamindars. 
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The general causes of these arrears, viz., OTer*assessraent, a bad distribu- 
tion, damage caused by Banganga floods in all tabsils and by wild cattle in 
Oocliain, neglect of irrigation W'irks, the break down of the assessment in 
kham villages and deserted holdings, the great number of bad harvests in late 
years, and to a great or less extent in all tabsils slackness or collusion on the 
part of the tahsil officials have already been referred to. 

An officer with a wide experience of revenue management in Native 
Stales has recently pointed out to me, that there are three methods of calcu- 
lating the collections— 

(1) the amount actually realised from the people ; 

(2) that Avhich comes into the hands of the tahsil officials ) 

(. ) that which actually finds its way into the State coffers. 

Tlie last falls short of (1) and (2) in a greater or less degree according to 
the varying efficiency of the revenue administration. In these tabsils I fear 
the amount realised by the State by no means represents what has been taken 
from the people. 

A good deal has stuck to the palms of the Patwaris and subordinate 
tahsil agency, while if the Tahsildar was slack or corrupt he found only too 
many opportunities for feathering his own ne^t at the expense of the State. 
TJp to the last few years there was no attempt at superrising the Tahsildars' 
work, and the traditional policy was that they should he given an absolutely 
free hand in collections and when these were in progress the superior revenue 
officials were to refrain from touring or interfering with them in any way, 

A consideration of all these facts and of the present condition of the people 
makes it essential to take a lenient view in deciding what amount of these 
arrears is now to he realised. My proposals based on a village-to-village exa- 
mination of the facts is to realise as follows — 


Bupbas. 

Oochala* 

EI;>oa. 

fibosatvar. | 

1 Balhbgarb. 

' Total. 

1 

Es. 

Bs. 

Es. 

Es. 

. »s. 

Es. 

20,000 

20,000 

16,000 

, 27,600 

2,600 

85,000 


and to remit the remaining Es. 4,11,662 as irrecoverable. 


The arrears due on Maji holdings since last settlement will he considered 
in Chapter IX, Part II. All other miscellaneous arrears for Takavi, salt, 
Wells, etc., prior to last settlement have already been remitted. In giving out 
the new assessments the total amount of arrears to be levied will be fixed and 
as a rule it will be distributed over the 20 years term of settlement and realised 
regularly as part of the State demand. This system has been found to answer 
well in tho tabsils already assessed. It is possible that the sum-total of the 
arrears when fixed village by village may he above or below the amounts above 
■indicated, but I shall endeavour to work up as closely as possible to them. 

53. The following table shows the extent to which holdings have been 

_ abandoned by deserters who have not vet 

Dossrt.on of holdings. returned. 


Tabs!]. 
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Number In which owners de- 
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ft 
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>-3 

Bupbas ... 

78 

61 


30C 

1 

4,358 

1 

, 4,450 

i 

501 

1 

204 

3,95] 

4,110 

1 

3.05? 

670 

8,309 

6.609 

Oochaiu ... : 

OC 

83 

£84 

104 

10,180 

H.OOJ 

841 

278 

22,692 

3:.6S1 

1,425 

442 

38.872 

30,278 

Eiyaoti ... 

163 

134 

2,71S 

1, 318 j 

01,803 . 

sr,460 

I.lfit { 

611 

25,577 1 

10,070 

3,932 

2,159 

j 87,330 

61,159 

Bhusiwar ‘ ... 

140 ' 

137 

1,710 

810 ' 

60,109 ; 

67,938 j 

1 

1,033 i 

616 

64,004 

1 

41.733 

3,343 

1,CC7 

|1.14,833 

89,699 


B— 14 
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In Eupbas the deserters number one-third of the owners still left, and the’ 
area deserted is about one-twelfth of the whole. In Oochain too the number of 
deserters is equal to one-third of those remaining, but their shares represent 
one-fifth of the area. In Biyana the number of deserters is equal to half the 
present number of owners and the abandoned area is more than one-fourth of 
the whole ; while in Bhusawar the desertions wore on a scale even, more enor- 
mous the deserting owners numbering one-half of the present number and tlie 
abandoned lands representing nearly tATO-fifths of the Jama of the tahsil. In all 
tahsils half or more of the desertions occurred in the famine year of 1877-78 or 
prior to it, and were primarily due to the harsh and shortsighted revenue policy 
then pursued. After that desertions on a very large scale took place in 1895-96 
and 1896-97, especially in the Bhusawar tahsi', Avhere they were due to the 
mistaken zeal of a tahsildar in harshly enforcing the full demand in years of 
drought and scarcity. The desertions in other tahsils of recent years have been 
comparatively few, as less vigour w-as employed in realising the revenue, and 
employment was found for the destitute by the Public Works Department in 
repairing bandSt digging canals, etc. 

Within the last year though the scarcity was greater than in any year 
since 1877-78 there were practically no desertions owing to the liberal policy 
pursued bv the State in suspending part of the demand and opening relief 
works • in fact great numbers of the old deserters have returned and resumed 
possession of their holdings. 

54 Besides the enormous areas voluntarily abandoned by tbe impoverish- 
Transfer of villages by the State or by ed owners ; when estates fell into arrears 
the o-wnera for arrears. and the owners were unable to arrange 

for payment the State interfered and- of its own motion transferred whole 
estates or shares of them to outsiders, or the owners under pressure of the 
State demand themselves made such transfers. The arrears so translerred from 
the famine of 1877-78 up to date are as follows. 


TalisiL 

Detail. 

Number of 
villages 
transferred 
in whole 
or part. 

Area. 

Jama. 

Porchase 

money. 

EnitiDES. 

( 

By order of State 


17 

9,342 

C,301 

6,765 


Bupbai * j 

Mutual agreement 


8 

2,ei7 

1,025 

636 



Total 

... 

S5 

11,959 

7,326 

7,301 


c 

By order o£ State 


11 

6,805 

4,523 

2,487 


OachaiQ ••• j 

Mutual ngreomonl 


9 

l,6Gl 

1,261 

1,633 



Total 

• »* 

20 

7,407 

6,784 

4,020 


c 

Bj order of State 

• •• 

■B 

1,138 

1,297 

85S 


Biyana ^ 

Mutual ogreemont 

••• 


3,383 

2,160 



' 

Total 

... 

17 

4,521 

3.457 

858 

• 

c 

By order of State 

• •• 

10 

7,723 

C,058 

4,867 


Bhuiavar ... j 

Mtii agreement 

t*a 

33 

11,334 

7,8“3 

7,773 



Total 

f** 

43 

19,067 

13,931 

12,610 
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In this way whole estates or shares them paying 7 per cent. of. the 
present Jama in Ruphas, 3‘5 per cent, in Oochain, about 2 per ‘cent, in Biyaha 
and over 6 per cent, in Blmsawar were sold up for arrears by, the State or .trans- 
ferred by thh owners, and it is a sad commentary bn the system that the purchase 
money in ho tahsil amdiints to one year’s land revenue of the area, transferred. 
The State would have shown not only more humanity hut also more euligh'teh- 
ed self-interest had it remitted or given lenient instalnients for the arrears and 
encouraged the old owners to stick to their lands. 

65. Even the desertions and the compulsory or voluntary transfers, exten- 
Eatates brought under direct manage- sive though they have been, by no means 

ment- exhaust the estates which bi’oke down 

under the strain of overassessment, had harvests, and bad administration. , A 
favourite device in the past has been to take estates in which the owners got 
into difficulties and refused to he any longer responsible-for the State demand, 
under direct management, the State leasing out the laud to the old owners as 
ordinary cultivators or to others at such rates as it considered fit. 

Given efficient management this aiTangement though not a desirable one 
might serve as a temporary expedient. As worked in Bliaratpur, where hUam 
estates are managed by the Naih Tahsildavs through the local Kanungo or 
Patwari generally with an eye rather to their own interests than to those of the 
State, the system has caused immense loss to the State and further deterioration 
in the condition of the villages. As an example of the abuses prevalent I may 
mention a case brought to my notice in Biyana this year where the Naib-Tahsil- 
dar had leased 60 bighas of land for its. 0-8-0 per bigha for which, the Tahsil- 
dar had no difficulty in obtaining lls. 3-4)-0 per bigha and that too paid in 
advance. 

One of the many evils in the old assessments was that where an estate was 
liham or deserted a nominal Jama was fixed and no steps were taken to arrange 
for its future payment, the result being an enormous accumulation of arrears in 
such cases. Every case of a kham estate or holding has now been taken up, and 
arrangements made for the abolition of the kham system from the new assess- 
ment. Where, as generally happens, the old owners agree to accept a fixed 
assessment and can show thoir ability or give security to pay it, the ■ land is 
settled with them in whole or in part, and where they refuse or are unable to 
accept liability arrangements have been made with other agriculturists. 

66. In Euphas the kkafii holdings are limited to half of one estate and one- 
Arrangemonts now* nindo for Isli&m third of another, and in both cases per* 

viliagesr maneut arragements have now been made 

with the old owners. 

In Oochain the following estates (1) Barkoli, (all), (2) Bahrauli (all), (3) 
Eatamva (all), Nangla Eadha (f), Kakrauwa (|), (6) Basi Kalan (1^3), (7) 
Gugrawa (*1), have come under direct management since last settlement. 
In (1), (di) and (6) the whole area has been restored to the old owners, 
in (2) and (6) they have been given half the land, the other half going' 
to temporary -lessees or other cultivators, in (3) they have retained a share 
and voluntarily given fg to a relation, while in (7) owing to the desertion of 
the old owners the share has been transferred to a neighbouring Zamiudar. 
The whole area thus settled in Oochain amounts to 6742 bighas, paying a 
jamcC of Es. 4,228. Payment .of a suitable amount of the arrears the total 
of which is Es. 8,774 has been arranged for in each case by easy instalments. 

In Biyana the large estate of Earsu, area 7,000 bighas, which suffered from- 
Banganga floods has on the application of the Mahomedan owners been managed 
since 1885. The estate is now in good working order hut as the old 
owners are incapable of managing it all, a considerable area of waste has been 
allotted to the zamiudars of adjoining villages which had little or no culturable 
land subject to the payment of nazarana ; certain occupancy tenants have been 
recognised as owners of their holdings ; and the rest has been given back to the 
old owners. 
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There are six other estates in this talisil, Kangla Bhawa, Bhagori, Samogar, 
Sarai Bamhu, Nangla Honta, Dhareri, in wliicli owing to deterioration by river 
action the settlement demand could not be paid and the State, instead of remitting 
or reducing tbe jama of the land thrown out of cultivation or injured in 
quality, with its usual inclination for Ttham management decided to make the 
collections Jcham, i.e., proportionate to the actual cultivation. The Settlement 
jama of these estates was Ks. 6,048 while last year the collections were 
Bs. 4,362 and the arrears on tbe nominal demand are Rs. 16,132, All these 
estates have now agreed to accept a fixed jama based on present conditions 
and any future changes will be taken account of under the diluvion-alluvion 
rules that will be framed. 

In Bhusawar six whole estates (1) Nangla Man Singh, (2) Kotke, (3) Jat 
Balai, (4) Lalpur, (5) Jiwad, — all of which have suffered from Banganga 
inundations, — and (6). Sir Sirkar, representing the State in the town of Weir 
had come under kham management. Tbe measures taken to control the 
Banganga floods have facilitated the settlement of Nos. (1) to (6). In (1) and 
(2) the whole area has been settled with the owners, and in (3) to (5) after 
deducting areas of excess waste to be leased to others for cultivation the rest 
has been made over to the zamindars ; (6) will remain State property but 
fixed leases for the term of settlement have been given to the cultivators. 
Besides these six estates the township of Ballabgarh being the personal 
property of the Jagirdar is managed direct while the Jagir is under attachment 
and this arrangement will continue in view of its probable restoration. 

There are a few other cases pending besides the above mentioned, but in 
all of these permanent arrangements W'ill be made before giving out the new 
assessments in order to secure that no estate or holding may remain under 
direct management. 

67. Besides estates managed Jcham in which the owners still live and hold 
Dosarted shaTss or boldiogs and part of the cultivation, there is a great 
arrangements now made. number of estates or holdings out of those 

showu in para. 63 still derelict owing to the desertion of the owners and 
the refusal of the heirs or relations to take them up. In Eupbas there are no 
such holdings. In Oochain tbe area is inconsiderable amounting to only 276 
bighas in the three estates of Lulkari, Atari, and Tehri Brahmin, and this has 
now been settled generally with the old owners or their heirs or relations. ■ 

In Biyana the area still derelict amounts to 2,421 bighas in the four estates 
of Jhamri, Bhuga Maroli, Mchrawar, and Sheopura. In these also arrangements 
have been made with the old owners where forthcoming or with other 
agriculturists of the village. These have already been put in possession and 
have accepted full liability from the present Jeharif harvest. 

In Bhusawar for reasons already exj)lained the abandonment of shares and 
holdings owing to the desertion or refusal of responsibility by the owners had 
reached a pitch which unless seriously grappled with threatened to involve the 
whole tahsil. In addition to the large areas transferred under pressure of the 
assessment and several estates held Icham, in no less than 49 estates were there 122 
deserted holdings or shares covering an area of 19,605 bighas assessed at Rs. 
15,966. About 80 per cent, of these holdings had been deserted since the 
settlement of 1890, chiefly in tbe scarcity of 1896.96. Such holdings were 
generally managed by the tahsil through tbe Patwari who leased them to the 
zamindars of the village or to others at his own discretion. The zamindars had 
no interest in cultivating the land as this rendered tliem liable for the full 
assessment, which was generally excessive, whereas by allowing the land to run 
out of cultivation they had the benefit of the grazing and no revenue res- 
ponsibility. In this way the cultivation of such lands gradually fell ofF, while 
the arrears being calculated on the nominal jama increased, and owing to both 
these causes no one would come forward to take up these holdings. The prompt 
settlement of this diflicult question was however a necessary preliminary to the 
ro-assossmont. Each case was worked up by the Deputy Collector M. Hira 
Singh and when on tour in November last I called up the Zamindars, fixed th e 
amount of the arrears since last settlement to he realised — generally taking one- 



third or one-fourth — and in this "way and also by assuring them that the new 
jama would be distributed by soils not "by shares encouraged them to assume 
responsibility. The cases were then made over to the Deputy Collector to 
perfect the arrangements, which he did with such success that the old owners 
were induced to return in the ma 3 ority of cases and resume possession and 
liability, and where they were not forthcoming other Zamindars in the Tillage 
or adjoining villages willingly took up the holdings. "Where the owners were 
without adequate means Takavi was advanced to them for seed and bullocks to 
the extent of about Rs. 3,000. Up to 1st April 1895 deserted holdings had been 
settled in this manner in 44 estates. Tho present ynma of the area so settled 
is Pis 14,881, and the arrears to be realised R?. 8,693 out of a total of about 
Es. 27,527, All the remaining cases have I think been since settled. 

No less than 109 of the old owners have returned — for the most part from 
foreign territory, and it is estimated that the result of the scheme has been to 
increase the number of ploughs by 300 and the population by 1,000. 


68. The following table shows the population of these tahsils and of the 

whole State by each census since 1867. 
Decrease in population. ■' 
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Ballabfarh 
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... 

... 
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... 


Total J 

... 

63,000 

60,653 

82,063 

09,703 

4M34 

38.620 

77,135 

4.089 
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... 

63,303 

Total of Southern Tahsils 

8,63, U3 

2,40,394 

2,35,710 

2,02,410 

1.20,716 

1,03,994 

3,18,443 

15,914 

1,363 
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3,86,710 

Total of Slate ««« 

7.«,710 

6,45,S40 

0,40,303 

0,20,645 

3.47,030 


6,23,020 



c 

0,40,303 


The official enumerations show (1) a slight decrease of 2’6 per cent, in 
these tabsils between 1867 and 1881, whereas the population of the whole State 
fell off by 13 per cent, in the same period, (2) a further slight falling off 
of about 2 per cent, between 1881 and 1891 the population of the State 
showing a decrease of less than one per cent, in that period. As a matter 
of fact the depopulation by drought, famine, etc., was probably as great 
in these as in the other lahsils, hut has been disguised by the fact that 
since 1867, several villages have been transferred from the Bharatpur tahsil 
to Oochain and Biyana and from Akhegarh to Bhusawar. To be quite ac- 
curate the comparison should he based on the total population of the 
villages at present in each tahsil at successive enumerations, hut data for 
this are not forthcoming. The census made during Settlement operations 
in 1898-99 shows a decline of over 33,000 or 14 per cent, in the population of 
these tahsils since 1891. This lends colour to the suspicion generally enter- 
tained that the figures of 1891 census were “ adjusted ” — to use a euphemistic 
term — in order , to conceal the falling off in population. "When the census of 
1867 was made the Slate. was undoubtedly, owing to the careful administration 
during a long minority, at the high-water mark of prosperity, and the severest 
comment on the revenue history since then is that in spite of an industrious 
agricultural population and abundance of ivaste land, the population of these 
tahsils and of the whole State so far from expanding has fallen off by over 
one-sixth. To conclude the subject of population it may he noticed that the 
excess of males over females is very marked and between the enumerations of 
1881 and 1891 the disparity remained constant. 
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In these tahsils the vast majority of the population is Hindu, the per- 
centages being Hindus 93, Musalman 6*6, Jains ‘5. 


59. I 


bring 


this 


may 

Pomino of 1899-1900. 


lengthy but necessary account of tbe revenue 
history to a close by a reference to the 
famine of tbe year 1899-1900. Tlianks 
to the prompt and liberal action of the administration in suspending a con- 
siderable part of the land revenue, in granting Takavi for wells and seed, and 
in opening relief-works wherever required, the State though subjected to a 
very severe strain, has been saved from the general calamity which ruined its 
prosperity in 1877-78. Tlie followinsr table shows the weekly numbers on 
relief works and gratuitously relieved throughout the State since the distress 
took an acute form. 
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The numbers show a steady increase throughout the cold weather up to 
the end of February, in March a considerable falling off owing to the 
harvest operations, in April and May again a steady increase, and in June a 
tendency to go down as the occasional showers attracted labour to the fields. 
Unfortunately the delay in the advance of the monsoon has increased the 
tension. The distress has been greatest in and around the city of JBharatpur 
and in the central and northern tahsils. These four tahsils had a fairly good 
rainfall last year, and the Icharif crop was from a 6 anna to a 12 anna one, 
while there "was a very fair rabi on the sweet wells which form three-fourths 
of the total number. 

69-A. Accordingly the revenue collections have been much better than in 
EoTonuo collections of the past year the rest of the State as the following 
and proposals regarding arrears. figures Only just received show. 
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TohsU. 
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Thus taking the demand for the whole State — Rs. 22,59,019 — as 100, one 
per cent. — Rs. 24),948 — was remitted for damage by hail in the three noi'thern 
tahsils, 19 per cent. — Rs. 430,607 — was placed under suspension, leaving SO per 
cent. — Rs. 18,03,504 — to be collecled. The actual collections came to Rs. 
17,63,444 or 78 per cent., while 21 per cent. — Rs. 4,70,627 — remained in 
arrears vis., 16'6 per cent. — Rs. 3,70,211 — out of the amount suspended, and 
4'6 per cent. — Rs.l, 00,416 — out of the actual demand. 

In the foitr southern tahsils 12 5 per cent, of the demand was suspended, 
leaving 87'6 per cent, to he collected, and the amount collected was 84'6 per 
cent., leaving 15'5 per cent, in arrears viz., 10‘5 per cent, out of the suspended 
revenue — some of which it was found possible and desirable to collect — and 6 
per cent, out of the actual demand. 

It will immensely facilitate the working of the of settlement, and remove a 
fruitful source of future trouble and confusiou if these arrears are now disposed 
of. As a supplement to the propo.sals in para 62, for the settlement of 
the arrears down to 1898-99, I now propose that the arrears of 1899-1900 in 
those tahsils be dealt with as follows ; — 
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Then the final result in each tahsil will he — 
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17,500 

40,000 
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The total amount proposed for recovery is the most that the tahsils can 
hear having regard to their past history, present condition, and the future 
assessment to ho proposed. 


As regards the remaining tahsils, the question of the arrears of 1899-1900 
will he disposed of in communication with the Political Agent and State 
Council. 
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CHAP.TEE III. 

GENERAL STATISTICS. 

Tentiresancl mettodB of distributing 60. The follotving table shotrs the elas- 
therovenuo. sification of estates in each tahsil accord- 

ing to tenures : — 
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The Kham estates shown are those which had not been settled when the 
statistics were prepared. The “ State property ” includes in Bhusawar (1) the 
estates of Ballabgarh — really the property of the Ja^irdar, (2) The Sir Patti 
in "Weir — which will be leased to the cultivators for term of settlement, (3) the 
estate of Nangla Man Singh now given up for cultivation, (4) the State Bund 
of Jiwad. Two-thirds of the estates are held, at least in theory, by shares; one* 
fifth are owned by a single owner or bodies of joint owners and only one-eighth 
are held in severalty. This question of tenure will be better understood if 
considered in connection with the methods of distributing the revenue 
demand vis, : — 
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Inequality of distribution by shares. 


So that only 20 estates have a fixed Kliewat or distribution over holdings ; 
three-fifths of the total number j)ay the jama according to shares ; one-fifth by 
soil rates, varying according to the cultivation of each year or harvest; and the 
rest either by lump sums on holdings or an all-round rate on cultivation. 

61. The general system of distributing revenue liability by shares, where pro- 
prietary rights are based on shares, though 
specious enough at first sight is radically 

unsound and has been the cause of the ruin of hundreds of shareholders, and of 
holdings being abandoned and left derelict. Such a distribution to be equitahlb 
presupposes (1) that the original partition of the land by shares was made equally 
and justly, but in Bharatpur this is very far from being tbe case, as the strongest 
shareholders seized the best land and wells prior to and retained them on 
partition, (2) that since the original partition there has been no change of 
any importance in the relative revenue-paying capacity of the holdings. But 
this' assumption too is far from correct, for in a tract like this, subject to 
considerable river action, and also much dependent on wells, this factor cannot 
remain constant over a term of years. One shareholder’s well is hitter ; or it 
runs dry, or collapses, and he is not in a position to renew it ; or his land gets 
sanded over by a Banganga flood, and goes ou t of cultivation, and yet he is 
compelled to pay the same amount of^ revenue as a shareholder who has none 
of these disadvantages to contend with. No wonder that under such a blind 
rule-of-thumb system desertions have been numerous, for a great number of 
shareholders must he placed under a distinct disadvantage. Tbe fact is that 
in former assessments no attention was given to the distribution of tbe State 
demand. The people were in theory left to arrange this themselves, which in 
practice meant that it was arranged for them by the Patwari with the aid 
cf one or two pushing lambardars or shareholders who had their own ends to 
serve. They have now come to recognise the evil results of the old system, 
and the first question asked when arrangements are on foot for the settlement 
of deserted holdings is whether the new jama will be distributed as before by 
shares — in which case no offers would be forthcoming — or by rates on the different 
classes of soil according to quality. When reassured on this point they were 
generally found willing to undertake responsibility. Even in joint estates 
the co-sharers are anxious to pay for the lands in their separate occupation 
by soil rates. Of course in such cases the first step should be a partition, 
hut from this they have been hitherto deterred by the high fees charged and 
the trouble and delay involved. There are many large and unwieldy estates, 
still nominally joint, in which partition is absolutely necessary to put things 
on a proper footing, and special arrangements will be made for this as soon 
as possible. 

62. The average land-revenue demand per estate on the present jama is in 

Rupbas, Rs. 1,450, Oochain, Rs. 1,941, 
Biyana, Rs. 1,312 and Bhusawar,Rs. 1,860. 

To ascertain the average on the new jama, these figures should be altered in 
proportion to the alteration of the demand in each tahsil. The proportions of 
large and small estates will appear from the following table : — 
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From this it is clear that the tract is one of moderate-sized estates. No 
estate pays E-s. 10,000 or over. The highest revenue -paying estates are in 
Euphas — Kharnva — Es. 6,052 ; in Oochain — Pichuna — Es. 9,957, and Panghora, 
Es. 7,007 ; in Biyana — Biyana town — Es, 7,483, and Singhara, Es. 7,355 ; and 
in Bhusawar— Bhusawar town — Es. 9,500, Sarsena, Es. 6,740. 


63. The following table — extracted from Statement V — shows the cultivat- 
^ ing occupancy in the vear 1898-99. In this 

Cultivating oooTipanoy. i xi x 

and following statistics where the contrary 
is not stated, mafi areas have been excluded. In Bhusawar I have shown the 
Ballahgarh jogir separately and State property under cultivation is included 
as it is assessed ; hut in Biyana the village of Bareta, which is part of the 
Ballahgarh Jagir, is included in mafi. 



ItUPBAS. 

OoouAiir. 

UlTANA. 

Bhcsa’Wab. 

Ballasqabs. 

Pctail. 

Area. 

Percentage, 

Area. 
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tr 
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Area. 
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Area. 
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& 
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e« 
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Total area cultivated ... .»• »* 

83,019 

100 

1,23,693 

100 

1,42,060 

100 

1,70,378 


20,899 

100 

Area cultivated by— 











(1) OiTDcrs ... ... •» 

33,835 

47 

46,634 

38 

55,430 

80 

63,850 



23 

(S) Occupancy tenanti ... 

3,023 

6 

6,664 

4 

13,420 

10 

3,601 

2 

605 

3 

(3) tcuanU free of rent ... ... 

1,705 

2 

2,£9C 

2 

8,891 

3 

6,449 

3 

278 

1 

(4) At favourable rente 

1E9 

... 

1.682 

1 

376 

... 

13 

... 

... 

• M 

Area cultivated by tonauts at will— 











(a) paying In kind ... ... .h 

... 


... 

„. 

173 

... 

628 

... 

... 

... 

(&) Zabti T&uta ... ... 

* 3 


2.599 

2 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

(t) „ casU rents at owner’s rates ... 

13,710 

16 

26,728 

22 

13.771 

0 

36,320 

0 

128 

1 

(i) „ at other ratei ... ... 

25.708 

31 

. 

37.000 

31 

65,070 

39 

81,617 

49 

16,041 

72 

Total cash rents ... ... ... 

33,427 


67,317 

65 

69,760 

49 

06,037 

68 

16,160 

73 

Number of owners excluding’ absented ... 

3,229 

i 

4,633 

m 

m 

B 

0,162 

B 

407 

... 

Number of proprietary lioldlugs ... ... 

673 

1 

1,359 

1 

2,173 

1 

2,422 

1 

152- 

... 

Detail. 

Area. 

t5 

B 

Area. 

■ 

Area. 

R 

B 

Area. 

cl 

s 

Area. 

cS 

B 
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Rs. 


ns. 


Ua. 


Os. 


Rf. 

Average area of cultivation— 











(o) per holding ... ... 

121 

... 

62 

... 

Cl 

... 

70 

4«* 

137 

... 

(B) per owner ... 

26 

32 

27 

38 

IB 

27 

29 

38 

45 

71 

(<rl pet occupancy tenant 

12 

... 

e 

... 

8 

... 

5 

... 

4 

... 

(<f) per tcnaul*at«wni ... 

13 

... 

0 

... 

7 

... 

C 

... 

0 

... 


Thus in Euphas owners as such cultivate nearly one-half of the total - 
area; in the remaining three tahsils from three-eighths to two-fifths ; and in 
Ballahgarh where all the land attached to Ballahgarh town — about one-fiftli of 
the total — is owned by the Jagirdar and cultivated by tenants, only one-fourth. 


64. The proportion cultivated by owners in all tahsils would have come 
, . out lusher were it not that tlie Kham 

howK "" and deserted holdings-which had 

not as a rule been settled in 1898-99 — are 
shown as cultivated by tenants even when these tenants are the former owners, 
many of Avhom havo now been reinstated. Besides the area of Khudkasht 
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shown above, many owners for various reasons, e.g.y scarcity or inferiority of 
their own land, cultivate as tenants in their own or adjoining villages. The 
©stent of such cultivation is as follows : — 


. Detail, 

ICtiplias* 

Oochain. 

Biyana. 

Bhnsa-w»r. 

Ballahgarh. 

Area ... ... 

3,135 

14,440 

9,800 

15,575 

1,228 

, Percentage of total ... 

4 

12 

7 

9 

6 


and if we add this to the area cultivated as owners, the proportion of the total 
area held by them comes to 46 per .cent, in Biyana, Oochain, and Bhusawar, 
and 61 per cent, in Eupbas which is a very good proportion. • 

Excluding Ballabgarh the circumstances of which are exceptional, the 
average area of cultivation per owner ranges from 18 to 28 biglias ot 7 to 11 
acres, and the land-revenue per owner varies from Es. 27 in Biyana — where 
holdings are small and population relatively dense — to Es. 38 in Blmsawar 
and Oochain. In the Punjab in 1897-98 the average area of cultivation per 
owner was 8 acres assessed at Ks. 8. 

65. The area held by occupancy tenants varies from 2 per cent, in Bhusa- 
Area cultivated by different classes war, where the high assessment deterred 
of tenants. tenants from urging their claims, to 10 

per cent.' in Biyana where much cf the best well-cultivation is carried on by 
this class. Prior to the present settlement no enquiry had been made into tenant 
right. In preparing the new records registers were prepared in which all such 
claims were entered and disposed of by the officer in charge of the circle after full 
enquiry. The number of cases decided up to date has been : Eupbas — 210, 
Oochain — 824, Biyana — 1,487, Bhusawar — 600. In the majority of cases the 
claims were readily admitted by the owners who, where the assessment was 
heavy or cultivators few, were only too willing to admit otli^rs to share their 
liability. But where land was valuable the claims were often vigorously con- 
tested. Cases have also come to my notice in which at the time of attestation, 
the owners dissuaded the tenants from lodging or prosecuting their claims by 
the promise that their cultivation would not be disturbed, and the tenants subse- 
quently finding from ejectment proceedings, etc., that they had been deceived 
have applied now to have their status defined. 

The area held free of rent does not exceed 3 per cent, in any tahsil. It is 
usually so held in return for village service by Brahmins, Purohits, OhauMclars, 
etc., and now that the owners have come to realise that they have the discretion 
of including it in the lachh, it will probably fall off considerably. In Bhu.sa- 
war the area held free by Mina OhauHdars in return for their duties of watch 
and ward is 1,41 5 higlias assessed at Rs. 2,600. Land held at favourable rent 
comes under the same category. The area is inconsiderable except in Oochain 
where it comes to 1 per cent, of the total. 

Rents in kind, j.c., in which the owners take a share of the crop are un- 
known in Eupbas and Oochain and very rare in Biyana and Blmsawar. Since 
Moghul times the revenue in these tracts close to Fattehpur Sikri and Agra, has 
been generally collected in cash, and for the same reason rents have been levied 
in cash, as the* distinction between owner and cultivator has hitherto been so 
slight in practice that the latter usually paid the State demand direct instead of 
through his nominal landlord. 

In all these tahsils therefore tenants usually pay in cash, and the proportion 
of the total area held on cash rents runs from 46 per cent, in Eupbas to 57 per 
cent, in Bhusawar or in round numbers half the area is so held. It will he seen 
that the area held “ at owner’s rates” is in all tahsils much less than that held 
at “ other cash rents”. The first and natural inference to he,drawn from this 
is that the owners generally exact rents above the standard of “ owmer’s rates”. 
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The true cxpLanation is frequently the veiy opposite of this, viz., that the 
incidence of the jama is often so high, or so unequal, or so uncertain, especially 
TThere ouners pay by shares, that the tenants prefer to cultivate under a Patta 
or written lease agreeing to pay a fixed sum. This point will be further noticed 
in Chapter VII. 

66. The cultivators, where not owners themselves, are generally of the same 
Caste of cultivators and different me- caste as the owners or village menials — 
thods of cultivation. especially Chamars and Kolis. Brahmins, 

Baniyas, Kachis, and Mallisalso cultivate fairly large areas. In the Jcharif, non- 
owners of all classes endeavour to cultivate a few bighas, not so much for the 
grain as to provide fodder for their cattle. These cultivators have often neither 
ploughs nor plough-oxen of their own and hire them out from the owners at 
the rate of annas to lie. 1 per day. Those who are too poor to afford this, 
break up the soil with hoes and then throw in the seed which explains the say- 
ing “ Tickle it (the soil) with a hoe, and it will blossom into a harvest”. The 
Kliatili lands in the beds of the streams furnish ample scope for the village 
menials who have no agricultural implements. They require practically no 
ploughing, but much manure and abundant watering, so all that is needed is a 
donkey to bring the manure and a rope and gliarra for the irrigation from holes 
dug in the sandy river-bed. The total area cultivated by tenants of the above 
class is as follows : — 


^DeUils. 

Hupbat. 

Oochaia. 

Qiyaca. 

Chnsatrar. 

B&Uibg&rb. 

Knmtor of tenants ... 

731 

1 

2,163 

2.835 

6,415 

622 

Area ... i | 

3,335 

8,335 ’ 

12.4U 

27,201 

3,002 


The very large area held by them in Bbusawar is a distinct evidence of . 
agricultural deterioration and weakness, for these tenants are the first to 
abandon cultivation in years of drought. 


Another means of testing the stability of cultivation is tbe area held in 
an estate or in a tahsil by tenants from outside. This is commonly known as 
pahikasht and the area so held is— 


Eupbas. 

Oochaios 


j 

Bbusawar. 

BaltabKarh* 

10,736 

1,663 ' 

20, MS 

i 

26.352 

3,282 


Except in Oochain where owners and resident tenants ai’e numerous, the area 
is considerable, especially in Bbusawar. This cultivation is in two ways an 
element of weakness in agriculture — (1) it tends to lower rents for the owners 
being dependent on tenants from outside have to tempt them by easy terms 
and cannot e.xact the full competitive rent, (2) it is tbe first to be abandoned 
in years of drought or distress. While on this point I may note that in many 
villages there were not enough cattle to work the great number of kacha wells 
sunk as a temporary resource within the last year or two (para. 21). Accord- 
ingly many of these were worked by band, a row of men and women taking the 
place of the pair of oxen in supplying the draught power. 


I’avoxirablo aBSOssmontB and Istamrar. 


67. There are no estates held on favourable rates of assessment or on 

Istami'ari tenure except Jhala Tala in 
Bbusawar which is held by one family of 
the Pathan owners at a fixed Jama of Es. 1,135, while tbe revenue collected 
was in 1879-98, Es. 2,900. The grant was resumed in 1368 for participation 
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in tlie mutiny, but subsequently restored in tbe name of one of the co-sbarers 
trlio has recently died -without issue, and the question of its continuance to the 
descendants of his brothers -who was also implicated in the mutiny disturbances 
is under consideration. The manner in which the area of Mafi and Inam in 
these tahsils has been steadily reduced has been explained in para. 33. 

68. Statement IV shows in detail the sales aud mortgages as now ascer- 

tained by careful attestation — (1) from the 
summary settlement of lS6o to the settle- 
ment of 3890, (2) from 1890-91, up to date. The following table shows the 
percentage of the total and cultivated area transferred by sale or mortgage up 
to date — (a) to Zamindars, (l>) to non-agriculturists, and the average rate per 
Mgha— 



The -figures include the transfer of whole villages or shares in them made 
by the State in or after the famine year (para. 54.). 

69. The area transferred is highest in Hupbas where one-fourth of the 

. , ^ . .X total and nearly one-third of the culti- 

Analysie of tbe flEuros by tahailn. 21 per 

cent, (of the cultivated area) by mortgage and 10 per cent, by sale ; but only 
one-fifth of the mortgages and one-tenth of the sales have been to non-agri- 
culturists. The total consideration is about Bs, 1,47,000 or 1| years land- 
revenue, and averages Bs. 4 per bigha for mortgages and only Es. 2 per 

B— 17 
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bigla for sales. The reason for this difference is that the sales were made in- 
had years under pressure of assessment or in payment of arrears and shares in 
the following villages were sold by the State— 

BansiBagri ... i Bokoli ... f Binwan ... i Ahiu \ 

Nangla Gujar ^ Milsua ... i Ibrahimpur ... i Kheriya Lodba i 

Eundanwara ... J Naiagaon... i Noharda ... J 

In Oochain about one- fifth of the total and over one-fifth of the culti- 
vated area have been transferred— 13 per cent, by mortgage, and 9 per cent, by 
sale ; but of this onlv one-twentieth has passed to outsiders. The total consi- 
deration is about Bs'. 1,11,000 or two-thirds of one year's land-revenue, and . 
the average rate per digba is Us. 4i for mortgages as in Tlupbas, and only Be. 1 
for sales. Tlie cause of the low rate in the latter case is the same as in Eup- 
bas. Shares in the following villages were sold up by the State for arrears 


Kaiai ... S Khanera ... Gahlau ... } Jarila ... J 


In Biyana the area alienated is relatively small, vis., one-sixteenth of the 
total and one-eighth of the cultivated area, and one-fifth of this has passed to 
non-agriculturists. The area (of cultivation) mortgaged is lO per cent, and 
the area sold 2 6 per cent, of tbe whole. The total consideration is about Es. 
2,10,000 or one year's revenue demand, and owing to tbe superiority of the 
land in this tabsil tbe rate per Mgha for mortgaged laud comes to Es. 8 per 
bigha on total and Es. 14 per bigha of cultivated area ; while tbe rate for sales 
which have generally been made for arrears or owing to pressure of assessment 
(para. 64) is only Es. 2 per bigha. No transfers on an extensive scale were 
carried out in this tahsil by the State. 

In Bhusawar (apart from Ballahgarh) 14 per cent, or about one-seventh of 
the cultivated area has beeu alienated, viz., 4 per cent, by mortgage and 10 per 
cent, by sale, and over one-fourth of this has been to non-agriculturists. The 
total consideration is about Es, 63,000 and averages Es. 4 per bigha mortgaged 
and only Ee. 1 per bigha sold. Shares in 10 estates were transferred by the 
State for arrears, and in 33 estates hy theZamindars underpressure of assessment, 
and in these forced transfers the average price realised was only about 12 annas 
per bigha, which explains the very low rates for sales. Mortgages in this tahsil 
are comparatively rare, the reason being that owing to the high assessment, the 
agricultural depression, and the large area of deserted holdings, the demand for 
land has been very slack. In Ballahgarh the mortgaged area is 6 per cent, 
and sales are practically unknown. 


Total area aUenoted. 


70. Bor the whole tract the area sold 
and mortgaged up to date is — 
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Or in. other words 7'6 per cent, of the total and 10 per cent, of the culti- 
vated area have been mortgaged — of which about one-fourth has gone to non- 
agriculturists ; and 5’5 per cent, of the total and 7 percent, of the cultivated 
area have been mortgaged, of which about one-sixth has gone to non-agricul- 
turists. In all about one-sixth of the cultivated area has been alienated, of which 
only between one-lifth and one-sixth has passed into the hands of the non-agri- 
culiural class. The proportion alienated is almost the same as in the central 
tahsils, but non-agriculturists have taken much less in these tahsils. The causes 
of this are manifold, viz. ; — (1) There are few wealthy money-lenders. 
(2) Hitherto the land has had little attraction for and yielded little profit 
even to the cultivating owners, and was more likely to prove a source of loss 
than of profit to an owner who could not cultivate himself. ^3) The Zamin- 
dars, though poor, endeavour and are often able to finance one another. 
(4) There is a strong feeling against land passing into the hands of out- 
siders at least by sale, and the State has recently issued orders prohibiting all 
alienations to non-agriculturists. • • 

71. High assessments therefore and harsh revenue administration, heavily 
.r, • -.v.v T,- . - . as they have pressed on the people in the 

past, have in a manner protected them 
from expropriation. In the adjoining Agra District at the close of the 30 
years’ settlement in 1875, it was found that no less than 40 percent, of the area 
of the district had passed into other hands than tlioso who had held it at the 
previous settlement — 30 per cent, temporarily and 10 per cent, permanently — the 
average prices being Rs. 7-12-0 per acre for land sold. Given a reasonable 
assessment and a decent revenue administration in the future, the Bhavatpur 
zamindars will he in a better position than their neighbours in Agra, in so far 
as they have by the force of circumstances held on more tenaciously to their 
land. 


72. The following table extracted from Statement I shows the total area at 
, ,, . ^ last settlement and now (1898-09) audits 

classiDcation into mafi, unculturablo, cul- 
turable, and cultivated. 
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• 1890-91 



1,83,582 

6.662 

••• 

" 

1,77,700 

. 1898-90 



l,S3,3il 

e.7i9 

8.613 

1.76.622 

' 1690-91 



3.S3.870 

31, Ks 


2,02,611 

, 1693-99 



2,32,999 

20,377 

19,907 

2,03,623 

■ 1690-91 

• •t 


6,02,672 

30.9G7 

... 

*,71,606 

. 3B9S-09 

-• 


6,01,103 

30,671 

19,603 

*,70,432 

' 1690-91 

M. 

• M 

3,37,103 

21,396 

16.869 

3,15.705 

^ 1893-99 


... 

3,37,59* 

30,638 

15,311 

3,16,953 

r 1890-91 

- 

... 

87,810 

2.327 

1,025 

35,489 

\ 1893.99 


... 

S6,*09 

S.OlO 

1,129 

31,399 


BTAti rsorskrx. Uxcultucidlu. 
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9.273 

6,001 

36.S22 

6,834 
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3,48,015 
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1,63,367 
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Tlie total area sIiotts nowliero except in Ballaligarb a variation amounting 
to one per cent. Tlie maps of last settlement as explained in previous reports 
have been retained and the areas cbeelved, while all changes in fields, etc., have 
been brought up to date. The maji area shows a slight decrease in all tahsils 
and a considerable decrease in Ballabgarb. The decrease is due partly to resump- 
tion and to correction of areas. In Ooehain it would have been greater ;vere it not 
that 1,925 highas wrongly entered as hhal&a at last settlement have now been 
classed as In Bhusa war the village of Jahanpur, the revenues of wbich 

are divided between the mafidars and the State, has all been sliownas khalsa and 
so lias the Istamrari village of Jhala Tala (para. 67), but allowance will he 
made for tliis in calculating the assessments. The reduction of area by more 
accurate measurements, and the changes in revenue-free area explain the slight 
increase and decrease of the khalsa area. 

Coming to the subdivisions of khalsa^ the first is “ State property ” which 
in its turn is subdivided into “ State Bunds ” and “ other, ” i.e., roads, gardens, 
etc. Part of the Hund area is being allotted for cultivation in Ooehain and 
Bhusawar, but as the property has not yet passed, it is still shown as belonging 
to the State. 'Ihc uncuUurable land is shown under the headings of “ hills ” 
the area of which has increased slightly owing to. more correct classification, 
and " other nnculturahle, ” e g., sandy or stony wastes, river-beds, ravines, 
nakts, village-roads, tanks, etc., the area of which shows a decrease in Puupbas 
and Ooehain hut a groat increase in Biyana, where large areas of the land 
returned as cultura^ble at last settlement are now quite unfit for cultivation. 
Culturahle lard, i.e , old havjar shows a gre.ater or less increase in all tahsils but 
Bhusawar, owing chiefly to the fact that much of the “new fallow ” of last 
settlement wtuch has not since come under cultivation is now included under 
the heading of “ culturahle”. The most striking fact in the present classifi- 
cation is tlie enormous falling off of “now fallow”. Apparently at last settle- 
ment all land that had at any previous time — no matter how far hack — been 
under cultivation, but was then found to he out of cultivation, was classed as 
“ new fallow Jlost of this laud has now gone to furnish the great increase in 
cultivation in Ruphas and Ooehain, some lias been included in old hanjar, and' 
only so much has boon shown as ‘ new fallow ’ as has actually gone out of 
cultivation within the last three years. 


73. Pinally coming to the cultivated .area, the exp.ansion in Ruphas and 
^ j Ooehain is enormous, in Biyana sub- 

stantial, and in Bhusawar appreciable. To 
arrive at the net increase in cultivation for assessment purposes, we mu.st how- 
ever deduct the area due to resumption of majis, 
table :— *• 


This is done in the following 


Taluil. 

T. tot incTcato 
in 

caltirntion. 

Deduct 

resumed 

TCUfis. 

1 Add kVvtvlsb 
HOie included | 
1 in uiull* i 

Net inctcaso- 

Percentage 

of 

incroRS e. 

Rupbas 

• •• 1 

1 

Zl,bQh 

120 . 


31,384 

61 

Ooohaia 

• •t 

20,612 

2,491 

1,471 

19,592 

19 

Biyana 

... 1 

7,499 

450 


1 ' 7,043 

5 

Bluirawar 

1 

8,782 

825 

163 

' 3,120 

2 

B.illabgirli 

... 

1,159 

so 


1,123 

6 


The area of cultivation is that which was actually sown in the year 1898- 
9 ■>, which was rather below than above the average at least as regards raU 
to wings, and it may therefore he accepted as the basis of oiir calculations with- 
out r ck of error. Bven if we take the area sown last year, 1899-1900, it shows 
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a slight increase in Bhusawar and Ballabgarh, has remained constant in Biyana, 
fallen off slightly — bj’’ 1,000 highas — in llapbas, and considerably — by 8,000 
bigliaa — in Oochain, but that was an extreme case and may be left out of con- 
sideration. 


74. The following table shows that the area of culturable land, viz., hanjar 

and new fallow, is large in all tabsils. 


Arrangements for the leaving of cuL 
turablo waste for cultivation. 




Tails'll. 



1 

! 

Area. 

Pcrcentnge to cultivat- 
ed area. 

Rupbas 

• •• 


• •• 


63,411 

76 

Oochain 

... 

• • • 


• •• 

60,322 

49 

Biyana 

• •• 




00 

60 

Bhnsaw.ir 


**« 

»*• 


71,600 

41 

Ballabgarh 

• •• 

t • « 

• •• 

... 

4,791 

23 


Some of this wdll probably be brought under cultivation without delay 
under the arrangements now made for the settlement of Kham estates and 
deserted holdings. But even excluding this and allowing a considerable area 
for pasture requirements, many villages have still large areas of good cultur- 
able land, which, unless special arrangements are made, they are never likely to 
turn to useful account. In such cases I have followed the principles approved 
last year for bringing into cultivation the excess waste in Bharatpur tahsil, and 
after making liberal allowances for grazing, etc., have marked olf the excess 
waste in several villages and given it out for cultivation at lenient rates, which 
vary according to the circumstances of each estate or tahsil but as a rule are as 
follows 


1ft year 
- 2nd year 
3rd j'e.'ir 
4tl) year 


»• 4 annas per hiffha, * 

6 do. do. 

,.. 8 do. do, 

... J 0 or 12 annas to the expiry 
of the settlement. 


Where the zamindars of the village can prove that they are in a position 
to break up the land and pay these rates, the lease is given to them by prefer- 
ence. Where they are too poor, too weak, or too indolent to undertake the 
responsibility, arrangements are made with zamindars of neighbouring villages, 
if. forthcoming, and where this resource fails, with agriculturists from British 
territory or adjoining States, The areas so marked oli to he separately leased 


are — 


Tahsil. 

Xo. of villages. 

1 

Area. 

EiiJii.nES. 

Rupbas ... ... ... 

i 

7,790 


Ooebain 

10 

8,767 

Including land allotted to 
criminal tribes. 

Biyana ... ... ... 

2 

1,750 


Bhusawar ... ... ... 

14 

11,543 

Of tbis 2,500 big/ia.i has 
been allotted from State 
Runds. 

Total 

35 

29,850 

* 


b-18 
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The revenue from this source whicli after a fe\v years mil be about Es. 
20,000 has been left out of consideration in Chapter IX. 

The arrangements have now been completed in nearly all cases and the 
lessees put in possession with effect from the present kharif harvest. Given a 
good start, i.e.> favourable rains this year, I anticipate that the measure null 
bring about a rapid increase in cultivation and it will also act as a stimulus to 
the agriculturists of those villages which from one cause or anotlier have 
hitherto failed to make good use of their culturable land. In Biyana the land 
shown as culturable is generally of inferior quality and hence in only a few 
villages have ehcikks been marked off. 

75. The folio-wing table shows the details of the cultivated area at last 
Former and present cultivation by settlement (1890-91) and now 1898-99 
classes. 


Tah«a 

Ftriod. 

Total 

cultiraiiOD. 

CHAHI. 

14 

SAIRABA. 

BAR AN I. 

PjSBltAlfSlfT. 

rt 

o 

p. 

a 

CHAni 

SltEABA. 


« 

K 

(5 

2 

CO 

1 


'S 

a 

a 

o 

u 

9 

5 

I J 

H 

*s 

A 

5 

tfj 


1 

<s 

CO 

( 

lSOQ-91 .. 

61,516 

n,~ii 

3,587 




15,314 




... 

33.121 

22,602 

616 

23,107 

Bupbas ... ... ) 

















1 

1608-00 ... 

83,010 

C.T.'IG 

4.021 

1,633 

1,255 

196 

14.486 

272 

4,072 

11,401 

250 

10,623 

43,528 

8,140 

61,668 


isoo-oi ... 

102,091 

30,209 

7,654 




37,053 




... 

18,217 

46,812 


4D,Sn 

Ooebaia ... ' 

















X 

1803-00 ... 

123,603 

17.102 

G,571 

307 

0,771 

1,255 

32,006 

260 

^1.768 

14,417 

490 

46,725 

41,700 

2,002 

44.601 

( 

IBOO-Ol ... 

131,561 

44,630 

7.S32 



... 

63.671 


... 



18,411 

63.470 

M. 

63,479 

Bijana ... ...j 
















* 

1 

1603*09 

142,060 

So, 253 

7,59£> 

1.000 

2.708 

200 

40.930 

6S0 

3 2,650 

3,002 

i.ssr 

37,095 

CJ,B78 

14,678 

76,556 

( 

1800*91 ... 

100,690 

65,172 

14.757 

... 

... 


69,920 

662 

4.102 

043 


6,105 

01,000 

... 

Ol.OGO 

Bhusawar... ...} 

















( 

1893-99 ... 

170,378 

40,133 

13.903 

C02 

2,427 

6 

67,074 

482 

8,408 

,253 

303 

0,114 

80.007 

13,741 

1,03,703 

( 

ISOO-Ol ... 

10,740 

8,177 

1,270 


... 


0.417 


... 



IB8 

10,105 

... 

10,103 

BatlabRarh ...j 

















( 

1S98 09 ... 

20,890 

7,183 

1,640 

143 

115 


8,092 

... 

... 

223 

65 

253 

7,042 

4,583 

11,624 


The causes of the increase and decrease of the different classes have been 
commented on in paras. 19— 21 and in the remarks on the different tahsils. 
xls the classification at last settlement was a very rough one, it is difficult to 
compare the subdivisions of each class, cJiaJd, sairaba, bajxmi, hut the totals for 
each class can ho compared. The chahi hal of last settlement should he com- 
pared with the sum of oliahi hal, temporary chahi and chahi-s'xiraba-hal now. 
The comparison shows that not only has the total chahi area decreased, but also 
the area actually irrigated witliin one year. The reason as already explained 
is not a contraction in the number of wells but in their irrigating capacity 
owing to the recent drouglit. 

The khatili area was seimrately show'nat last settlement only in Bhusawar 
■where it now' shows a slight falling off. 

At last settlement the sairaba or inundated land was not di.stinguished as 
now into (11 inundated within the year,, (i) within the last five years, 

(3) barishi, henefitted by drainage from the hillsides. But if we compare the 

total areas excluding harhhi which is merely a subdivision of haifimi we find 

(l)-a considerable increase in E.upbas where however most of Wx&sniraha is now 
mbika owing to insutricient rains and neglect of the bands, (2) an enormous 
and genuine increase in Oochain which has hen efitted more than any other 
tahsil by the extension of irrigation wmi-ks, (3) a slight contraction in JSiyana 
where the Bareta baud was not in full working and tho old ba 7 ids had not yot 
been repaired in tho year 1898-1890, (4) a considerable expansion in Blmsawar 
owing to the extension of irrigation by new works such as the Ilaleyna canal 
and the Lalpnr iaad. ’ In making- the comparison with last settlement I have 
not included chuhi-saivabn as it was then included in chahi, but in takin" a 
suvyoy of the area now benefitted by inundations or irrigation works it should 
he included, as it receives considerable benefit in this way. 
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The har'ani land has increased considerably in all tahsils owing partly to 
the contraction of partly to the extension of .cultivation. Barani 

bhur have now for the first time been discriminated. The bnrani cultivation is 
61 per cent, of the total in Hupbas, 06 in Oochain, 54 in Biyana, and 61 in Jihusa- 
war. 

76. The crops however are a more important factor than even the 

Comparison of chahi, sairaba and sbove percentages re])resent. 1 0 make 
barani areas with ohahi, sairaba and this point more clear, I show bothtliCCnl- 
barani crops. tivation and classed as ciifl/i?:, sai- 

raha, barani in the year 1898-99. 


Tahsil. 

Detail. 

D 

ChahL 

Chabi-salraba 

Sairaba. 

Barani. 

Peroentace 
of cropp to 
cultivation. 









r 

Cultivation 

63,040 

13,035 

1,451 

10.895 

51,608 

... 

1 

Percentage 

100 

10 

2 

21 

61 


Kupbaa ... 








1 

Crops 

88,918 

8,352 

1,699 

6,945 

73,052 

107 

L 

Percentage ... 

100 

9 

2 

7 

82 


r 

Cultivation ... 

1,23,R93 

23.980 

8,026 

46,985 

44,603 

... 

1 

Pcrcentags ... 

100 

19 

7 

38 

36 

... 

OochaiQ ... 








1 

Crops 

1,33,141 

17,659 

6,916 

38,557 

70,110 

103 


Percentage 

100 

13 

B 

29 

63 

... 

f 

Cultivation •. 

1. 42,060 

43,802 

3,003 

18,674 

76,650 

... 

■ ! 

Percentago ... 

100 

31 

2 

13 

54 

... 

Biyana ... -j 

Crops ... 

l,60.3t3 

38,691 

2,055 

16,850 

1,02,638 

113 

1 

Percentago 

100 

24 

2 

10 

64 

... 

f 

Cnltivatlon « ... 

1,70,378 

64,641 

2,433 

9,596 

1,03,708 


1 

Perccuiago 

JOO 

32 

1 

6 

61 

... 









1 

Trops ... 

1,79,S90 

42,752 


9,373 

1,23,197 

105 

1 

Pi-rocntaffc ... 

100 

24 

1 

5 

70 

... 

r 

Cultivation «. 

20,899 

8,677 

115 

2S3 

11,024 

... 

1 

Percentago ... 

100 

42 

1 

1 

60 

... 

Ballabgarh ... I 

Crops ... 

23,195 

7.593 

108 

01 

15.131 

Ill 


Percentago ... 

ICO 

34 

... 

... 

GO 

... 


The result is that in the year 1898-99, no less than 82 per cent, of the 
crops in Ilupbas, 53 per cent, in Oochain. 64 per cent, in Biyana, 70 per cent, 
in Bhusawar received no aid from wells, canals, or floods, but were grown ■ 
purely as barani. Of course the figures hardly represent a normal year, as the 
excess of barani crops' over barani area is in a' measure due to dry crops 
having been sown on chahi or sairaha lands, which if the well water were 
more abundant and the bands had filled would ordinarily have borne chahi or 
sairaba crops. The figures are instructive however as proving the apparent 
paradox; that the less the rainfall the more are the crops dependent on it, owing 
to the failure of other sources of irrigation. 

77. The last column of the statement shows the extent to which land is 

double-cropped. Even in an indifferent 
Double cropping. year, the area of crops exceeded that of 

cultivation by 7 per cent, in Ptupbas, 8 per cent, in Oochain, 13 percent, in 
Biyana, 5 per cent, in Bhusawar, and 11 per cent, in Ballabgarh. In this re- 
spect this tract is superior to the central and northern talisils and the reason is to 
be found in the superiority of the wells the great majority .of which have sweet 
water. The soil too is a light clean loam free from reh or kallar, fertile and 
easily worked, and if manured it lends itself particularly well to double-cropping. 
The most ordinary forms are bajra and in places maize followed by barley or 
wheat on chahi or by gram in barani lands, and cotton followed by sira. 

78. The methods of agriculture are the same us those described in previous 

. , reports. In this tract most of the zamin- 

Metliods o agneu ture. dars’ labour is concentrated on the well 

lands which are invariably manured and w-eeded and the tillage is generally 
superior to that of the northern and central tahsils. "VThen going round Biyana in 
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Mavcli last as the rali -was being reaped it wis quite esceptional to see a single 
weed among tbe well crops, which in the central and northern tahsils at least on 
bitter wells are often choked with weeds. This absence of weeds is duo as 
much to the clean soil and sweet water as to the weeding. The harani cul- 
tivation on the other hand is rather rough, but manure is now being used more 
and more especially for bajra and cotton. Rabi harani crops, gram and saj'son, 
are little grown as the winter rains are very uncertain, and the autumn crop 
is comparatively secure. The drainage from the hills is partly held up by the 
great number of bands in the hill villages, but much more might be done 
if small bands were made along the field boundaries as in the hilly tracts of tbp 
northern Punjab, These would arrest'the passage of the hill-water^ with its 
fertilising ingredients, and level and improve the soil, which now is apt to 
deterioraie because the surface is often carried away by the rush of water. 


79. Among the special crops grown may ho mentioned (1) sh'a or cumin- 

„ seed grown as a second crop generally 
Special crops zira,M6hndu betel leaf. “cotton where Water is sweet but 


scarce and most commonly in Biyana and Bhusatvar, (2) melindi or henna 
which is grown in a few villages close to Bhusawar and Biyana, (3) pan or 
betel leaf which is cultivated with great success in five villages — XJmrend and 
Bhagora in Bhusawar, and Khaveri, Bagrain, and Khan Kliera in Biyana. As 
this is the only part of the State where mehndi and are grown, the method 
of cultivation, etc., may here be described. 


Mehndi . — Che seed is soaked for ten days in water, then sown broad- 
cast — often with another crop— and manured. Within two years the shrub 
grows to a height of about a foot. It is then transplanted and watered and 
grows to a height of another foot within the next eight years. The plant lasts 
for 40 or 50 years, and if well pruned, manured, and watered, yields two crops of 
leaves each year. The leaves if soaked in water and then applied to the bands 
or face yield the peculiar henna dye so commonly used by Hindus in marriage 
ceremonies. 'J’hey are also used for medicinal purposes. Tbe jield is from 
one to two mans per bigha. 


The cultivation of a or betel leaf is a source of considerable revenue 
to the State. It requires a good soil, sweet water, 'and protection from the 
wind and from extremes of heat and cold. Hence it is grown generally under 
the shelter of hills. The cultivators are known as Tambolis are quite 
distinct from Ihe owners of the land, but they have a prescriptive right to 
grow the plant on wliatever land they please on condition of paying certain 
rent and dues to the owners of the land and to the State, as well as duty on 
every man sold whether within or without the State. 


The first step is, having selected a suitable situation close to a sweet well, to 
erect a rectangular shed of loose stones 8 to 10 feet high, and about ZOQ feet long, 
by 80 broad, roughly thatched with grass or sarJcanda. This is known as a bareja. 
'\Vithin this are fixed long row.s of light stakes made of bamboo.s, dhauh or 
other available wood, up which the plant is trained like a creeper. These are 
in parallel rows, 1-| feet apart, the distance between each stake being about 4 
inches. A double row is known as a fall, and a bareja contains from '^0 to 
4 O palis. The soil is richly manured and then prepared with the spade. In 
tins the betel leaf is planted in the month of Chait. It soon throws out fresh 
leaves which trail themselves up the stake. At this stage the young plants are 
sprinkled with milk and wheaten flour, and the soil is fertilised by the applica- 
tion of sesnmum oil and oil-cake in the summer and of sarson oil in the winter. 
All this time the plant is being carefully watered, 5 or G times a day in the 
hot weather and at intervahs of a couple of days in the cold, by a man who 
passes down along the parallel rows, i.e., the pali, and lets the water flow 
gently from an earthen gharra which he carries on liis shoulder using the palm 
of his hand to temper its force. 


In Jelh (Juno) the plucking of the now leaves begins from the root 
upwards. The original plant yields about thirty leaves in the course of two 
years, after which the bareja is exhausted for the time being and is given up 
for a year or two,^ ordinary crops taking the place of the pan in the meantime. 
"While the itrreya is working it is most carefully guarded. and no one but the 
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Tamholi is allo^red to enter. A single ligha (ftli of an acre) ■will contain 
72 palis ■n^bicli in two years ■\vii] produce 21,600 leaves eacli or 15,55,200 to 
the bigha. Of these leaves 9,167 go to a man 'which, sells ■usually for Rs. 9 
and pays a duty of 1-8-0 to the State, In two years therefore the produce of a 
bigha will sell for Rs. 1,530 besides paying Rs. 255 duty. The cost of -working 
a single or double row of plants is as follows 

Rs. A. P. 


(1) -wood and erection 

(2) straw ... 

(;5) seed 

(4) wateiing 


(5) LagPaliota 15 annas 

(6) State rent (all goes to the State) Rs. 1 10 


to the State 
to land-owner 


1st year 
2nd year 
Q f 1st year 
L^nd year 


.. 1 

.. 0 

.. 0 

.. 1 

.. 0 

.. 0 


0 

4 

1 

0 

7 

8 


.. 0 11 
. 0 15 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Total Rs. ... 4 14 0 


or Rs. 851 per bigha. This does not include the coat of erecting the outer 
■wall of stone or the wages of labour. Of these charges, (4) for watering, z'.e. 
filling the reservoir from the well goes to the owner who also receives half of 
the lag or duty knovsh as Pahofa. 'Ibis is said to be a payment for the grant 
of the wood free and as the betel-growers have now to purchase it, this tax the 
propriety of maintaining which w'as referred to me in 1897 should now be 
remitted. 

The of these villages is famous and is exported to Jaipur, Agra, 
Dehli, etc. 'The leaves retain their freshness for three months. Mixed with 
tile betelnnt of Burma, lime, hatha (catechu) and the aromatic elaohi they form 
the delicacy so favoured by the people of Hindustan. 

'Phe total area covered by barejas, the area actually under the pan, and 
the revenue derived by the zamindars and tlie Stale are shown in the following 
table. 


\ 

Name of Tillages. 

COVERRD ET 
iiABE/ie. 

ACTiriIl.T ELANTBE 
IK lis9S‘V9^ 

Atrqaoe 0> 

9 rS4E9. 

ATBSifit IKCOUB TO StATB 
/BOif lino. 

Co^tomi 

duty. 

Area. 

? 

aO 

o 

o 

7'. 

Area. 

1 

Area. 

No. of patis. 

o 

s 

a 

> 

Cesses. 

o 

da 

Total. 









H.. 

Ra. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

Es. 

Kliarcra 

»•* ..a aa^ 

65 

130 

28 

49 

33 

853 

1,191 

245 

215 

1,G41 

1 

Bahrain 

... at. aaa 

40 

80 

19 

32 

■a 

453 

493 

ni 

67 


>4,252 

Khan Khcra ... **. 

so 

41 

11 

27 

12 

321 

m 

65 

40 

m 1 

j 

Umteud 

ai* ••• ••• 

07 

112 

19 

30 

18 

aa. 

4G1 

120 

193 


1 













M,170 

Bhag:ora 

... aaa a.. 

8 

17 

1 

2 

2 

... 

17 

4 

ma 

S3 

> 


Total .a 

m 

m 

78 

140 

60 

m 

2,403 

545 

■I 

3,469 

5,412 


Thus the average annual income to the State from tlie 80 bighas actually 
under ti\is plant is Rs. 3,469 or Rs. 43 per bigha from the land in the form of 
revenue, cesses, and lag 2}aliota, besides Rs. 6,422 as customs duty, giving a 
total of Rs. 8,891. The income to the land-owmers from their half share in the 
lag pahota is Rs, 522, and they are also paid for the use of the water and .get 
laml)ardari dues on the land-revenue, while they pay nothing to the State for 
the land as long as it is under the betel-leaf. 'ITie actual grow'ers get certain 
exemptions from the State— (1) o palis in every barejavtXB exempted from taxa- 
tion, (2) they are given small sums for pugris, etc., (3) they are allowed 4| 
annas per pali for malba or village expenses, and 1 anna per as Rahk Meh~ 
tari, or allowance for the headmen, 

The crop therefore, limited though the area is, is a very paying one to the 
Stale, and the expansion of the area should be encouraged. The best way to 
do this would he to remit the lag pahota as already proposed, and in place of 
the numerous petty cesses now' levied to impose .the usual cesses of 2 pice per 
rupee for dami or Patwar fund and 3 pice per rupee for local rate. These will 
come to only Rs. 7-11-0 per cent, on the land-revenue, while the present cesses 
come to over 20 per cent. The taxes now levied press heavily on tlie growers 

p— 19 
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and leave them only a small margin of profit. The rales vary in different 
villages, and the system of taxation and account is unnecessarily complicated. 
If this is done the land revenne and the customs duty can be maintained at 
their present rates, and the malha and Imhh mehtari continued as before. 


£0. In para. 18 (A) (2) reference has been made to the system under 
, . which mango trees have been planted in 

Mango and other fruit trees. ^ husawar and the income derived from 

them. A similar custom obtains in Biyana town where any person may plant 
a tree in another man’s land, and thereby is entitled to get half the fruit, the 
other half going to the owner of the land. In Biyana the State formerly 
claimed a share of the fruit, but in 1890 commuted this for a tax of Rs. 1-2-9 
per tliousand which yielded an average income of only R.s. 30 or so against 
Rs. 1,903 in B husawar. In 1896 this tax was remitted. The total number of 
mango trees in khalsa land in each tahsil and the income from sale of this 
fruit as now roughly ascertained is as follows : — 


Tahsil. 

Number of 
trees. 

Income to 
owners. 

Former 

overage 

income to State. 

Remarks. 

Kaphas ... 

358 

Its. 

29(9 

Rs. 

mi 

(')From 69 trees in one 
village. 

Oochain ... 

1,379 

798 


r(l) Town ... 

9‘i7 

800 

30 


Bijana < 

(.(2) Other places 

161 

261 



Bhusawar ... ... 

9,329 

6,114 

1,903 


Total 

12,174 j 

8,002 

... 



The income as stated by the zamindars has been compared with that 
obtained from trees which are State property. Thus in Biyana the average in- 
come from 417 State trees is Rs. 401 or Re. 1 per tree. As stated in para. 
16, 1 propose to take account of this source of income in assessing villages, and 
show the demand for it separately, so that where-the owner of the tree is’ not 
the owner of the land, he can be made to pay his fair share. 

There is some income from the her or wild plum in Weir and in four villages 
close to Biyana Avhere the fruit is cultivated in gardens, but it is too small to 
be taken account of in assessing though it will be allowed for in the distribution. 
Malma trees from the flower of which liquor can be distilled are fairly common 
in all tahsils, but bring in no appreciable revenue. 

81. The following table shows the number of cattle, carts, etc'., as recorded 

in the papers of 1899 and as now ascertain- 
ed by a special enumeration in 1898-99. 


Cattle, Ploughs, etc. 


Tulftil. 

VctalL 

a 

o 

I’Joughs. 

3^ 

a 

O 

— 

Catti-b, 

a 

H 

O 

o 

O 

c: 

s 

.a 

o 

e 

s 

.3 

to 

Goats and sheep. 

R 

O 

R- 

•St 

B 

C3 

o 

». 

o 

C3 

Si 

a 

o 

•V 

'TS 

a 

€3 

s 

B 

a 

O 

R 

3 

H 

Copbsi 

"■5 

1S03 


4.M7 

1,001 

50 

■ 3,783 

8,329 

1.571 

357 

3,100 

o-.> 

265 

0 

ir.KT 


1 

1 f 03-09 ... 

... 

e,353 

2,915 

253 

5,2G5 

13,130 

5,300 

1.019 

5,016 

409 

5o0 

S3 

31,425 

OooltttB 


ISOO - 

•- 

8,073 

3,711 

a 

7.371 

11,102 

2,605 

879 

5,611 

026 

421 

42 

31,«3 


1 

180S.W 

- 

0,CS3 

4.151 

331 

12,C51 

17,253 

8,75C 

3,141 

8,002 

570 

1,211 

53 

52.333 

n.jaca 

-{ 

1830 


ll.CSO 

5,301 

SO 

10,817 

23, in 

0,576 

053 

17,200 

607 

400 

007 

C3.7III • 



1S3S-03 ... 


11,218 

5,501 

20J 

13,530 

23,353 

16,020 

2.1B3 

30,823 

737 

1,451 

CG3 

9t,3S! 

Bbtrsiwat « 

_ j 

1B30 

- 

11,070 

'1,352 

29 

8,723 

18,050 

9S0 

6,7C( 

8,215 

509 

337 

103 

43,516 



1503-03 ... 

... 

13,052 

6,313 

432 

13,522 

21,813 

3,001 

12,000 

l-J.GOl 

690 

1,571 

' 132 

C-.63< 

Billtbnrh ... 


18» — 

-• 

1.407 

475 

115 

010 

1,053 

118 

C33 

1,053 

42 

12 

47 

5,718. 


1 

ISO^W ... 


1,737 

ezs 

53 

1,20-1 

2,103 

73 

1,5G2 

2,320 

45 

ICl 

5 
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-Assuming the figures of last settlement to be correct, there has been an im- 
provement under almost every head in eachtahsil. There probably has been some 
increase hut by no means as great as the figures would show, as the statistics 
of last settlement were undoubtedly incomplete. The increase in ploughs is 
probably genuine and is of course due to the expansion of cultivation. The 
number of cattle in all tahsils was in 1893-99 if properly distributed more than 
adequate for agriculture and the requirements of the people in the way of milk, 
ghi, etc., but in para. 66 it has been shown that there are many cultivators 
who have no cattle of their own. In Biyana and in the hilly tracts of Bhusawar 
and Ruphas, which are owned chiefly by semi-pastoral Gujars, the large areas 
of waste enable them to keep immense hei’ds of cattle, sheep, and goats. 
I fear however that the drought of the last two years though not nearly so 
severe here as in other parts of Rajputana has caused a sensible decrease not 
only of the surplus cattle hut of plough and well bullocks, the extent of which 
can only he ascertained from a fresh enumeration which I propose to make 
this autumn. The State must now come to the rescue in such cases and in 
its own interests as well as those of the people help them with Talcavi for the 
purchase of agricultural stock. The average area of cultivation per plough 
is in Ruphas 29 highas, Oochain 32, Biyana 30, Bhusawar 35 highas, or 
from 12 to 14i acres, which is not excessive, and is practically the same as for 
the whole Punjab. Since the enumeration was made there has been a further 
increase of ploughs owing to the measures taken for the settlement of waste or 
derelict lands. 


82. The area of culturahle and unculturable land available for pasture 

j ^ , T, is shown in para. 72, and in all tahsils 

Pasture land and state Runds. .-v. , 

IS adequate or m excess of the wants of 

the people. The area of State Runds, which after the grass neces-^ary for 

State purposes is got together is let out for grazing, is insignificant except 

in Ruphas, where the large Ruphas Ruud with an area of 7,001 Ughas 

furnishes good pasture to Ruphas and the vicinity. Of the highas of 

Runds in Biyana only 1,500 highas are being retained to furnish pula for the 

State and 'the rest is being leased out for cultivation. Biyana has only 2 small 

Runds with an area of 290 highas, and Oochain has one Rund — Karka — with 

an area of 1,450 highas which will also he probably given up for cultivation. 

B2-A. The hillsides in the southern tahsils as throughout the whole State 
^ are included in the village boundaries and 

regarded as the property ot the zammdars. 
In theory it would have been a better arrangement had the State retained a 
considerable portion of the hills in its own possession, and worked them as forest 
reserves, hut after what I have seen of the abuses and tlie hardships to the 
people incident to such a system in Alwar, 1 would hesitate to propose its 
'adoption for Bharatpur. Besides it would he unpopular and unjust to deprive 
the people now of rights which they have held unquestioned for so long a period. 
In view of the evil results of de-afiorestation I think however it is desirable 
that the State should secure the services of a Rorest Officer for a few months, 
who would inspect the various hillsides and report on the measures to be taken 
to prevent further denudation and promote the growth of suitable shrubs and 
trees. There is still one relic of State ownership, viz , a tax is levied {lag 
pw\chri) on the grazing of goats and camels. In some cases this is levied 
only on animals from foreign territory. The question of maintaining this 
tax has been referred to me, hut I shall defer giving an opinion till I have 
fully inspected the Dang tract next cold weather. ' 

83. Villages with large pasture areas derive some income from grazing fees 
Income from grazing and spontaneous from outsiders and from sale of grass. 

products. During the last cold weather all the tract 

adjoining the Banganga was overrun by immigrants from Jodhpur and Bikanir 
whose enormous flocks of cattle, sheep and goats, ate up much of the pasture 
that the zamindars were relying on for the support of tlieir own cattle 

Tala grows in profusion where the soil is a sweet clean loam, and hei-c 
as elsewhere furnishes valuable fodder especially for milch cattle. Tula is 
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found in abundance in tbe sandy lands along the course of the Banganga and 
Gambhir, and always commands a ready sale) as the houses of all classes^ are 
tliatched with it and the huts of the jioorer classes are often made exclusively 
from it. 

The income from tbe sale of pala and pula, from grazing fees, and ■water- 
nuts {singliara) grown in village ponds is estimated as follows : — 


Article. 

Eupbas. 

Ooebnin. 

Biyana. 

Bhnsatvar. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Bs, 

Rs. 

Pala 

IJO 

508 

382 

1,993 

Pula 

157 

3,5U 

1,126 

1,826 

Glazing fees 

407 

1,020 

308 

1 840 

Sales of grass 

32 

433 

1,432 

3 

IVater-nuts 

140 

28 

137 

180 

Total 

936 

3,503 

3,380 

4,84)5 ' 


84. Among miscellaneous income that from sales of milk and gU and in 

Biyana of wool is the most important, 
^tlncome from sales of milk, ghi, -wool, Accurate information on the subject it is 

impossible to obtain biit it is estimated to 
be as follows : — Rupbas, Rs. 30,000 ; Oochain, Rs, 40,000 ; Biyana, Rs, 75,000 ; 
Bhusawar, Rs. 50,000 ; of ■which probably from one-half to one-tbird goes to 
the landowners. This income will be sufficiently taxed by imposing a rate on 
new fallow and culturable waste. 

Carts are fairly numerous in all talisils and the owners make a considerable 
income from them by the carriage of stones from tbe quarries in Rupbas and 
Biyana to the railway at Bharatpur and Agra. The number of carts so em- 
ployed and the average income is as follows ; — 


Tahiti, 

1 . 

i 

NatnbiT ol carts. 

'Income. 


I 

Rs. 

Rupbas ... 

i 

80 

5,000 

Oochain 

61 

4,000 

Biyana ... 

i 

50 

3,000 

Total 

• 1 

1 

191 

12,000 


In Pabarpur and Jlahalpur-Chura the zamindars get one anna for every 
cart-load oi stone that leaves the quarries, and as the average is 6,000 carts in. 
the year, the revenue from this source is over Rs. 300. 
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fin Thfl following table shows fcbe average exports and imports of each 
85. ihe toliowino customs duty paid to the 

Exports and imports. State as -far as cau bo ascertained from 

the records of the Customs Department 
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Ba. 

Rb. 

.Bupbfti ••• i 

, j 
< 

Imports In mans... 

Exports in mans... 

6,441 

6.727 

259 

2 

6,234 

31 

... 


•** 

S3S 

378 

1,020 

64,573 

11,120 

Value of exports 
. in Rsj 

9,1G3 

1,793 

,21,016 

2,106 


... 

41,606 

0,760 

6,207 

90 

I 


’ Imports in man* ... 

29 

... 

3,149 

25 

' 



in 

1,256 


9.025 

\ 

Oocbfttn ... *4 

jExports in mans... 

10,978 

4,295 




eS,02C 



jValue of exports 
in Ra. ••• 

17,505 

41,342 

12,690 

366 



81,159 

2,220 

5,219 

••• 

Cljant ...« 

' Imports in mans.. 

lExporta in mane.. 

3,760 

6,539 

1 

6,721 

663 

13 

193 




316 

6.304 

1,14,102 

14,549 

jvolue ol ciporta 
1 . in Ka. 

8,862 

68,616 

2.249 

6.247 

... 

... 

94,537 

6,320 

4 

13,245 

232 


Bhusawar ... 

/"Imports in mans.. 
j Exports in mans.. 

3,016 

20,761 

3 

7,335 

20 

1,527 

633 

35,130 

2,917 

... 

1,762 

3.609 

241,319 

29,558 


i Value of exports 
in Bs. 

33,222 

71,313 

0.109 

17,313 

35,130 

14,585 

189,602 

35,240 

17,377 



The details are too numerous to be shown in full but tne totals are correct. 
Ibe Ofiobain and Bivana the figures represent the average 

In the case of ^ j ^ere years of scarcity in which there 

of the four ^ ^ ^ therefore 

‘‘"it X'waX areiagelhtr^ for tbe period 1891.99 
abnormally ' ' ipauvears and the exports average nearly 2| lakhs 

which me udes fat as well as t^^ls combined. The exports 

which IS almost equa^l t i p „gj, 5 laths per annum of wdiich the most 

for the four tahsds have a ghi, .zm, betel-leaf, live- 

Tck and coun\r; ovS 

rt -C Gfnfri vnnnVP.r sufiSciently from their present depression the 


rp-i terrible dra^- on trade ana uarubfiug, uv. 
n - pf ^ State I'ecover sufiSciently from tbeir present depression the 

86. The only towns of any importance 
Towns, Schools, Dispensaries. which are centres of local trade are — 

Population. 

... 1,987 
... 1,971 
... 8,085 
... 7,419 
... 6,834 
1,594 


Ruphas 

Oochain 

Bijrana 

Bhusawar 

Weir 

Ballatgarh 


4 - flipcA Ti’ill I 16 found in Ijnln 13.^0.111 Sslmi s history of 
BtoXTTuptas. Biyana aad Wail are places of historical and aatiquariair 

interest. ^ 20 
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It has recently been proposed to break up the Oocbain tahsil and transfer 
its villa^'es to Rupbas, Biyana and Akbegarb with a sub-tabsil at Oocbain, and 
also to Transfer tbe headquarters of Bhusawar tabsil to the more suitable site 
at Woir, leaving a sub-tabsil at Bhusawar. These schemes have been sanctioned 
and wili probably be carried out within tbe present year. 

There are two dispensaries in Bhusawar, t'is., at Bhusawar and Weir, and 

one at the headquarters of each of the other three tabsils. Kow that the post 

of Ao-ency Surgeon has been re-established, an improvement in the hitherto 
slack and defective medical and sanitary administration may be confidently 
anticipated. 

Schools are maintained by the State at the headquarters of each tahsil, 
as well as four or five in the larger villages, but education has been much 
neglected, and while the State in 1897-98 spent nearly 6 lakhs or about one- 
fourth of its income on the army, the education budget was only Es. 26,000 or 
about one per cent, of the income. 

The State by consenting to the introduction of British post-offices has put 
tbe postal arrangements on a sound footing and all these tabsils are now effi- 
ciently served. 

* 87. The people of these tabsils are on the whole peaceful, frugal and indus- 

^ ^ . trious ; more simple and truthful and less. 
comSetef litigious than the Meos of the northern, 

tabsils, so that, the task of preparing a 
correct record of rights was a comparatively easy one. Given normal seasons 
and a reasonable ynwm, these tabsils, having a good clean soil and a large area of 
cultivation protected by sweet wells or benefitted by the annual floods, should 
be tbe most prosperous in the State, but for tbe last 18 years while tbe northern 
tabsils under a fairer Jama have prospered considerably, these have deteriorat- 
ed. The standard of comfort is probably lower now than it was 25 years ago. 
The people are as a whole indifferently housed, poorly clad, and their food if 
sufficient is generally of the inferior grains. Owing to the abundance of cattle 
milk is plentiful, but meat is consumed only by tbe Gujavs, Eajputs, and Mu- 
salmans, while ghi though produced in large quantities .is like the butter of the 
Irish or Normandy farmers looked on as a means of paying the revenue or rent, 
rather than as an article of domestic cousumption. The number of persons 
from the agricultural classes in the service of the State or of the British Govern- 
ment is not considerable as wEl appear from the following table 


Tahsil. 

Detail of service. 

Number 

of 

persons. 

MoDtblj 
. income. 

Total 

annual 

income. 





K.S. 

Ms. 

( 

State 


122 

979 •) 


Kupl^as •», s , 




f 

18,600 

(l 

British ^ 

1 

23 

571 3 


( 

State 


162 

1,34-9 1 


Oocbain ... ... 





24,084 

1 

British 

• 

57 

658 3 


f 

State 

«•« 

213 1 

1,676 T 


Biyana ... ... ■< 





30,708 

L 

British 


83 

983 3 



These figures do not include the Saiyids of Paharsar in Ooehain of whom 
many hold good positions in British territory and whose total income from 
service is said to ^ he over Rs. 12,000 per month. Thd most prominent is 
Khan Bahadur Mir Aulad Hosain, 0.1.33., late Settlement Officer in the Central 
Provinces. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


PRICES. 

88. The methods for ascertaining bazar' and harvest prices descrihcd in 

, the reports of tlie northern and central 
tahsils have been followed in these 
fahsils also. Appendix 0 shows the average (1) bazar, (2) harvest prices at 
the chief trade centres in each tahsil for («) the 10 years 1880-81 — 1889-90 
preceding the last settlement, (&) for the 9 years 1890-91 — 1898-99 preceding 
the new settlement. Prom these data, after comparison with the results arrived 
at in the rest of the State, I have fixed the following scale of commutation 
prices : — 


Tfibsil. 


(S 

o 

‘rt 

♦tJ 

n 

c: 

& 

rt 

a 

c 

a 

o 


Wheat. 


rt 

o 

ra 

c 

n 

S 

n 

u 

"3 

-5 

o 

o 

ta 

5 

u 

ca 

e 

O 

c 

.g 

o 

O 

Bapbsa ... 

11 

26 

30 

25 

11 

21 

30 

30 

14 

30 

c 

26 

Ooehain 

11 

26 

30 

25 


21 

30 

30 

14 

30 

20 

Biyana ... 

11 

27 

30 

20 

•U 

21 

31 

30 

14 

30 

20 

Bhusawar ... 

11 

27 

30 

26 

U 

21 

SO 

30 

14 

30 

20 

Central Tahsils ... 

■ 

11 

26 

SO 

26 

11 

21 

29 

30 

14 

30 

... 


It will be seen that in Ruphas and Ooehain wliich are connected by good 
ro.ads with the markets at Bharatpur, Achnera, and Agra, the rate of prices is 
practically the same as for the central tahsils and for certain food grains is a 
little higherthan for Biyana and Bhusawar which are not so closely in touch with 
large markets. Compared with the average liarvest prices of the last few years, 
the rates assumed may appear at first sight unduly favourable to the zamindars, 
hut that period has been on the whole one of short harvests and high prices, 
and it is essential therefore to allow a considerable margin to cgver fluctuations. 
As I write, the price of food grains at Bharatpur varies from 10 seers per rupee 
for wheat' to 12^ seers for the coarser grains, hut it cannot he argued that 
these famine-inflated prices are beneScial to the Zamindars the great majority 
of whom in a year of scarcity like this have to live largely on their credit with 
the grain-dealer, from whom they borrowed at these excessive rates and whom 
they repay at the cheaper harvest rates. 


89. Comparing the average prices of the period preceding the last with those 
^ ..of the period preceding the present settle- 

ment, it appears that there has practically 
been no all-round enhancement, and similarly, if we compare the actual prices 
of recent years with those which are likely to prevail during the next twenty 
years, i.e., the term of the new settlement, we cannot reckon with confidence 
upon any increase. In fact, the probability is that with the return of more 
favourable seasons prices will in the future tend to fall below the average of 
the last few years. It follows therefore that we cannot look to an increase in 
prices as one of the factors for enhancing the demand. 


CHAPTER ¥. 

CROPS AND OUTTURN. 


90. In para. 50 the fluctuations in cultivation from year to year since 

1890-91 have been shown, and details of 
tlie crops grown in each year are given in 
Statement II. The following table extract- 
ed from Statement II shows— (1) the area of cultivation and crops and the 


Ptntistios of crops 
since last sottlement. 


grown at and 
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proportion of tlie cliief crops to the total crops area at («) last settlement, (5) by 
the average of 6 years 1&92-93 — 1897-98, (c) for the year 1898-99 on the 
results of which the new settlement is based, (d) for the year just closed, 1899- 
1900:— 



The chief deductions to he drawn from these figures are (1) the steady 
increase in cultivation which w'as not arrested except in Oochain even by last 
year’s drought as the rains of 1SC9 were ample for sowings though insufficient 
to mature the crop, (2) a steady decrease in double-cropping owing to the 
increase in borani cultivation which is rarely double-cropped and the failure 
of water in the wells, (3) a very great decrease in the rabi area both absolutely 
and relatively to the Icbarif, and a corresponding increase in the hharif. This 
is explained by the failure of the autumn rains essential for sowings, 

and the delieieney of well water. As these causes are only temporary, so the 
rosuU. may be regarded in the same light, and this must be borne in mind in 
noting the fluctuations in individual crops which will now bo considered.- 


Perc»ntago o[ aotasli. 
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91. The area under cotton has increased in Eupbas, remained almost sta- 
, tionary in Oochain and Biyana, and fallen 

es ng ar crops. Bhusawar. A large proportion of 

the cotton is barani^ the cultivation of which depends on rains in May and 
June, and these have not been favourable in recent years. Moreover, the high 
prices of food grains have stimulated their growth at the expense of cotton, but 
the enormous rise in the price of cotton last year will, if maintained, soon coun- 
teract this tendency. The proportion of this crop to the total area varies from 
4 per cent, in Oochain to 12 per cent, in Ballahgarh. It is the chief revenue- 
paying crop in the kharif as the exports (para, 86) show. 

Bajra, on the other hand, is the staple kharif food crop. Its cultivation 
, . has increased enormously in recent years. 

The area is now double that of last settle- 
ment, and it covers from 28 to 43 per cent, of the total crop area in the different 
tahsils the clean h'ght soil of which is very well adapted to its growth. A 
small proportion of it is sown on chahi lands, and if rains are deficient, this 
gets a few waterings. Bajra, however, withstands a drought better than jawar 
and ripens quicker, so that it often makes way for a second crop in the rabi. 

The cultivation of jatoar has doubled in Oochain, more than doubled in 

Eupbas, increased considerably in Biyana 
awar. remained stationary in Bhusawar. The 

proportion varies from 3 per cent, in Ballahgarh the very light soil of which is 
quite unsuited to it, to 16 per cent, in Bhusawar where it is very largely grown 
in Weir and the Trans-Banganga villages. It is also grown with success in the 
Wal of Eupbas, the Jatmai of Oochain, and the central portion of the Biyana 
Kather where the soil is stiff. It is even more exclusively a barani crop than 
bajra and is rarely grown on the well-lands. 

The area under mung, moth, chatoila and the various combinations of these 

crops with jawar, bajra, etc,, (both forms 
are commonly called mas?na) has increased 
enormously on paper. Part of this increase is merely nominal, as at last settlement 
when these pulses were grown with cotton or the millets— Jawar and bajra—they 
were classed under those heads or included with £fawar-c/iorr», and only the area 
grown separately was shown as masina. But there has been an undoubted genuine 
increase in the area owing to the extension of barani cultivation especially in the 
lighter soils which, when first broken up, are generally put under masina. The 
area now ranges from 6 per cent, of the total in Eupbas to 29 per cent, in Bal- 
labgarh. The crop is rarely if ever an irrigated one. The outturn of grain is 
generally poor, as the crop is very sensitive to drought or high winds, and is 


Hasina- 


also damaged by heavy rains but 
valuable. 

The chief kharif fodder crop is 


even when the grain fails the fodder is 


Gawar-charri. 


however gawar-charri. The area shows 
an extraordinary falling off in all tahsils 
but Eupbas, the reason being that 
at last settlement masina was generally included with it, and partly perhaps 
that the people now prefer to sow crops which furnish grain as well as fodder. 
In dry years a good deal of the charri is grown on the wells in the hot months 
so as to furnish fodder for the well and plough cattle till the rains have set in. 

The area under til shows a very marked increase in all tahsils, but above 

all in Eupbas and Oochain. One explan- 
^ ■ ation is that the sandy land along the 

former channels of the Banganga east of Farsu is peculiarly suited for this 
crop which however could not be sown with confidence while the land was ex- 
posed to inundations which it no longer is. In this locality I have met with 
crops of til surpassing any that I have ever seen. The crop requires only a 
moderate rainfall and is a very paying one. Hence its cultivation is yearly 
becoming more popular. The area under it varies from 2 per cent, of the 
whole in Bhusawar to no less than 10 per cent, in lluphas. 

Other kharif crops, such as hemp, tobacco, sugarcane, have increased in 
„ all tahsils hut Biyana, hut the area under 

other ' ar crop them in no case exceeds one per cent. 

Sugarcane in small quantities is grown over all these tahsils. In Eudawal the 
area was considerable, hut the wells in that tract have suffered very severely 
from the drought and cane cultivation has in consequence fallen off. ~ ' 

13—21 


Irriga- 
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tion from tlie Eareta land mil give a stimulus to it in villages whicb are 
commanded by the ducts. 

92. The crop ar^a as compared with last settlement has fallen off by 

from 30 to 50 per cent, for reasons already 
. Chief rabi crops. explained, and these reasons apply also to 

individual crops. 

The area under wheat is now from 60 to 25 per cent, less than 10 years ago, 

and the reason is of course the reduced 
. irrigating power of the wells. The area 
varies from 4 per cent, of the whole in Rupbas to 8 per cent, in Oochain. 
Wheat requires more waterings than barley, ripens later and is therefore more 
liable to damage from high winds, rust (kungi), smut {hangiari), and white 
ants. The outturn too is less than that of barley, and as the latter is the 
general food grain in the summer months, its cultivation is more popular. 

The area under barley is practically unchanged except in Bhusawar where 

it shows a slight contraction, but the pro- 
portion to the total area has fallen off in 
all tabsils, and now varies from 6 per cent, in Rupbas to 10 per cent, in 
. Oocbain ; like wheat it is generally manured and sown either on wells or on 
flooded lands. 


Gram was formerly the staple larani crop in the rahi, and at last settle- 

meat occupied from 12 to 22 per cent, of 
the crop area in each tahsil Its cultiva- 
tion has steadily declined since 1895 owing to the frequent failure of autumn 
and winder rains, and in 1898-99 the area under it was only from 3 to 4 per 
cent. It is grown on the superior barani and on the inundated lands and the 
failure of the hands to fill in recent years is also accountable for the falling-off. 


The above remarks reveal a lamentable contraction in the chief rahi crops 


Bejar, gochni, gojra. 


irrigated and unirrigated. If we take 
account of the various combinations of 


wheat, barley, and gram— ie/ar, gockni, gojra — sown as mixed crops, the 
decrease is even more marked. At last settlement these togetlicr made up 19 
per cent, of the crops in Rupbas, 12 per cent, in Oochain, 9 per cent, in Eiyana, 
and 3 per cent, in Bhusawar, whereas this proportion is now reduced to 2 per 
cent in Rupl)as, 10 per cent, in Oochain (where the development of irrigation 
has increased tbo area), 2 per cent, in Biyana, and 1 per cent, in Bhusawar. 
Of these crops hejar (barley and gram) is grown on barani, sairaba or khaUU 
lands, while gochni (wheat and gram) and gojra (wheat and barley) are con- 
fined to wells or the best inundated soils. 


The area of rahi oilseeds {sarson and tara-mira), though relatively small, 
oiisofldG. ' shows a steady increase iu all tabsils, 'but 

the proportion to the whole area nowhere 
exceeds 2 per cent. 


Other rahi crops cover 3 per cent, of the area in Oochain and 4 per cent, in 
the otlicr tabsils. The most important is zira or cumin seed, which comes to 
from 2 fo 3 per cent, of the crop area in all tabsils, leaving only 1 to 2 per cent 
for miscellaneous crops. 


MisooUanoouslctvarif and rabi crops. 


93. Tbe detail of miscellaneous crops in 
/r//ffr(/’aud rahi is in Mg has : — 
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,0f tlieso crops tlie most valuablo are tobacco, cane, and poppy. In estimat- 
ing the value of the produce I have, after local enquiry, jmt tbeir value per 
big ha as follows ; — 


Tobacco 

Sagarcano 

Poppy 

Zira 

Vegetables 

Others 


Bs. 

■*, 30 


Es. 


... 20 and in Biyana 30 

... 20 

... iSandin Rupbas 12 

... 12 
... 10 


These rates are almost the same as for the central tahsils. 


94>. As an aid to determining the average outturn of the remaining crops, 
_ . ^ produce experiments have been steadilv 

rop esperimen s. made in those tahsils since 1897-98 by the 

tabsil and settlement establishment under the supervision of Mr. Pyster, Assistant 
Settlement Commissioner, who personally carried out a considerable number. 
During my cold weather tour I bad no less than 68 experiments made under 
my own observation, i.e., I selected the field, left a reliable official to have the 
usual area {^q of an acre) cut and brought into my camp where a sample of 
the grain was kept to be weicbed when dried. The total number of experi- 
ments carried out in each tabsil was — 



Thus C60 experiments in all were made during the last three years. The 
average results oftliese experiments for each class of soil are shown in Appendix 
B. Of the 6 harvests under observation, only two, viz., 1897-98, were normal in 
character, and the average outturn therefore, though based on so large a num- 
ber of actual experiments, cannot be blindly assumed as representative of the 
actual outturn over a series of years. Eortunately each year has increased the 
data for framing a reliable estimate, and we are now in a position to fix aver- 
age.rates of yield with more confidence than was possible when the operations 
began. 


95. After careful consideration of the results obtained by actual experi- 

Bates of yield assumed. Zamipdars and tabsil 

olucials, discussion with the Deputy Col- 
lectors and comparison with adjoining iahsils in Bharatpur, Alwar, and .Agra, 
I have assumed the following rates of yield per bighn for tlie different classes of 
soil or rather for the dilierent classes of crops — for the outturn depends chiefly 
not on the classification of the soil but on the conditions under which the crop 
is actually grown, i.e., on the absence or presence of natural or artificial irri- 
gation. 
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As regards chahi and chahi-sairaba, there is little difference in the outturn, 
hut that of Biyana and Bhusawar is slightly superior to the other t\ro talisils 
especially as regards the raU crops, and a higher rate of yield has in conse- 
quence been brought out by the actual experiments and is now assumed. 
Tor chahi-sulika the yield is practically the same in all tahsils. For 
sairaha-hal too there is little difference in the yield except in the case of 
juicar which is bolter in llhusawar than elsewhere. Similarly the hhaiili land 
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Thusj if the figures can be relied upon, Es. 15,422 arrears prior to 1890, 
have been remitted, and arrears since 1890 amount to Es. 13,605, of "which the 
sums due for ‘ Dauran MokaddmiV {i.e., pending sanction to the succession the 
State claimed the income) viz , Ee. 1 in E-uphas, Es. 32 in Oochain, Es. 40 in 
Biyana and Es. 468 in Bhusawar, should certainly he remitted. Arrangements 
for the realisation of the rest -will be made after reference to the Political Agent 
and Council. 

133. Besides the EaTch MoJcaddami aEowed by the State as a percentage on 
iTantar and Chhut allowaiioss in the Juniu, the lainbctvdctJ'S and in some 
Khaisa villages. cases the whole proprietary body in certain 

villages receive small grants from the State known as NanJcar and Chhut, i.e., 
a reduction on the revenue. The number of estates and the total amount so 
allotted in each tahsil is as follows : — 


DcUil. 

Euplaa. 

Oacliain. 

1 

Biyana, * 

Bhusawar. 

Total. 

Total for 
the State. 

Knmber o£ estates 

1 1 

50 

22 

34 

107 

. 169 

Amount •.« •«« 

1 

80 

834 

76C 

947 

2,577 

4,874 
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- In the southern tahsils Es. 2,577 is paid to 107 villages and in the whole 
State Es. 4,874 to 169 villages, and this does not include about Es. 1,000 paid 
to Ohaudhris in the northern tahsils. 


Originally these payments were probably a form of remuneration to influ- 
ential zamindars for helping to collect the rerenue ; in others an addition to the 
Eakk MoJcaddami. The original intentions have now been lost sight of and the 
State gets no return for this large expenditure. In some cases it takes the 
form of a percentage on the revenue, but usually it is a fixed sum. In some 
villages only the lambardars receive it; in others it is shared by all the owners. 


134. As suggested in paragraph 181 of my report on the northern tahsils, I 
Proposals for the appointment of think this sum, which is now frittered 
Ohaudhris or ZaUdars. away among several hundred persons, none 

of whom derives any suhstantial benefit from it, might be utilised to remuner- 
ate CliaiidJins to be appointed in each tahsil in the same way as Zaildars in the 
Punjab. I therefore propose that in future these payments to bodies of lambar- 
dars or whole villages should cease, unless where there is a very special reason for 
retaining them, and that in their stead the State allow 2 per cent, of the jama in 
each tahsil (excluding Gopalgarh and Pahari where there are already w'ell-paid 
Ohaudhris) to remunerate Ohaudhris, who will be appointed from among the 
most prominent zamindars with due regard to tribe and local influence at the 
close of the settlement and whose duties will he similar to those of zaildars in 
the Punjab. 


The State would gain financially by this proposal as 2 per cent, on the 
new revenue excluding Gopalgarh and Pahari, would he about Es, 3,300, while 
the present expenditure is Es. 4,874. Prom the fund so formed inams averag- 
ing Es. 100 per annum could he given to from two to four selected men in each 

tahsil according to its size. The gain to the administration — ^revenue, police, etc., 

if good men are selected and the system properly worked, will he considerable. 
What is at present most needed in Bharatpur is to raise the status of the' 
zamindars, and promote the growth of the sturdy yeoman class, which is found 
BO useful in the Panjah as an intermediary between the Government and the 
people. There is abundance of good material in the State, but the policy in 
the past has been to regard the zamindar as a cow to be milcbed dry, or as a 
sponge to be squeezed, and no steps have ever been taken to raise their position. 
The result is that nothing is done by the agricultural body to assist the admin- 
istration. The tahsil chuprassi and the Patwari have to be requisitioned for 
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the most ordinary duties and the collection, of the revenue is left almost entirely 
in their hands. 

135. In this as in previous reports I have confined myself to only one 

■D . r.F hi’anch of tlic Settlement, viz., the assess- 

the settlement. jnentand cognate matters In liharatpur, 

however, Avhich has hitherto had no record of rights, the preparation of a correct 
record and the organisation of an establishment to maintain it are of primary 
. importance. These objects have been steadily kept in view since the beginning' 
of the settlement, and the progress made has been noted in my annual- reports 
on the working of the settlement to the Political Agent and Council. The 
matter will be dealt with more fully in the Pinal Report which I hope to write 
before closing the operations, hut 1 may here note briefly some of the chief 
measures carried out or under consideration. 

(1) All questions connected with proprietary and tenancy rights, revenue 
liability, shares, rights in wells and irrigation, claims of deserting and absconded 
owners to recover, disputes between inafidars and zamindars, have now been 
enquired into and finally disposed of, and the results have been incorporated in 
the new recoi-d. 

To illustrate the labour involved in even one branch, I need merely state 
that up to September 1899 over 16,000 cases relating to tenant right were dis- 
posed of by the Circle Officers, while 2,044; cases relating to proprietary right 
and 3,739 other cases have been enquired into and adjudicated upon by them. 
My own woi'k, apart from village inspection and assessment, consisted of 163 
judicial and 13 mafi cases, 99 appeals and l',139 miscellaneous cases.. 

(2) Tlie general enquiry into revenue free tenures is being made for the 
first time under ruks framed by the Political Agent and Council. Up to date 
427 cases have been investigated, hut pressure of other work has retarded their 
disposal. 

(3) The Patwari Agency has been thoroughly re-organised; the number 
which was oKCessive has been reduced by the weeding out of old and inefficient- 
men ; the circles re-arranged and the pay improved. Formerly the average pay 
was Rs. 7-8-0 per month. Pour grades have now been formed, the pay being 
lls. 8, 9, 10 and 11 per month, which will compare favourably with the pay in 
any Native State and enable us to secure better men. 

(4) The Kanungo Agency has at the same time been re-organised.. For- 
merly there was one Field and one Office Kanungo in each tahsil and their pay. 
averaged Rs. 10 only per month. The scale now fixed is one Office Kanungo — 
and in Bharatpur and Dig two— at Rs. i.0 per month and two Field Kanungos 
paid Rs. ::0 and Rs. 25. This reform has stimulated the old Kanungos to 
qualify themselves and all have now undergone a thorough course of training in. 
the settlement; while for the new posts the most capable men have been 
selected from the settlement and in a few cases Patwaris have been promoted. 

(а) The Naih Tahsildars throughout the State are being put through 'a 
six months course of training in settlement, half at a time. 

(б) To strengthen the revenue supervising agency it has been proposed 
that the services of jM. Hira Singh, Settlement Deputy Collector, be lent to the 
State for five years as Revenue Deputy Collector’. 

136. In carrying out these reforms and in pushing on the settlement 
Goncrnl remarks and cost of the set- generally I have received tlie hearty 

tioment upto dato co-operation of the State Council, and. in 

particular of Uai Bahadur !M. Sohan Lai to whose initiative many of them are 
due, and whose knowledge of and interest in settlement matters have 
iiiimcnseiy. facilitated the prompt disposal of tho many questions iu - 
which reference to the Council was necessary. I have to thank the Political 
Agent, Licut.-Col llerhcrt, who has been in charge of the Bharatpur admims- 
iration since 1897, for tho cordial support he has allorded to me throu"h. 
out, which has enabled mo to carry on tho work without friction and without 
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exciting local opposition. • Given a good start, i.'e:, favourable harvests for a few 
years, to enable tlie people to recover, and a vigilant and sympathetic revenue 
administration in the future,. I am hopeful that the settlement will mark, the 
return of an era of prosperity to the State and the people ; not because I claim 
any special merit for the settlement itself, which has been rather roughly and 
liurriedly carried out, but because any settlement which secures a fair and well- 
distributed assessment and an accurate record of rights must be an immense 
improvement on the chaos which has hitherto reigned. 

■The cost of the settlement operations up to 30th June 1900 has been Rs. 
5,441,626-10-9, and the operations will be completed at a cost of less than 3^ 
lakhs, which, considering the size of the State and the revenue involved, nearly 
24 lakhs, is not excessive. 

The statements and appendices attached to this report are in the same 
forms as those submitted with previous reports (see paragraph ^.30 of report in 
central tahsils), 1898-99 taking the 1897-98 as the year of attestation, Eor 
all practical -purposes the summary given in the text is sufficient. 


Points on which orders are required. 


137. The main points on which orders 
are now required are -- 


(1) The proposal as to the ‘remission and collection of the arrears since 
1890 (paragraphs 52 and 59A). 


(2) The abolition of miscellaneous cesses (110). 

(3) The principles laid down for the assessment of sairaba land generally 
(116) and their application to these tahsils (117). 

(4) The rates and assessment now proposed (125 and 121). 

(6) Subsidiary matters connected with the assessment, viz., the taxation 
of mango and other fruit trees (80), the arrangements for the leasing of cul- 
turable waste (74) and for simplifying and reducing the taxation on the betel 
leaf (79). 

(6) The fixing of the term of settlement (121), rates of malba (112) as in 
the northern tahsils, and the alteration of the dates of the revenue instalments 
(127). 

(7) The abolition of the Nanhar and Chhiii payments and the creation of 
a fund for the remuneration of Ohaudhris to be appointed in each tabsil (134). 


138. This report completes the proposals for the reassessment of Bharatpur, 
, , . and before closing it I must put on record 

Notice of Offloors an cone usion. valuable aid I have received through all 

stages of the work from my three Assistants. Munshi Hira Singh has been in 
direct charge of the operations in five out of the present eleven tahsils. His 
thorough knowledge of the Punjab revenue system enabled him to readily 
grasp local conditions in Bharatpur. I have throughout relied much on his 
judgment and advice, and have never found them at fault. The credit of 
the speedy and 1 hope satisfactory termination of the settlement is largely due 
to him. Munshi Mahmud Hosain, the State Deputy Collector, in addition to 
his own duties, was in charge of the settlement work of three tahsils, and his 
previous experience as a settlement official enabled him to bring it to a 
satisfactory issue. Mr.. A. H. Pyster is an officer whose services my predecessor 
obtained from the Bengal Survey. Although ho had little previous knowledge 
of assessment, he has by hard work and perseverance got a good grasp of the 
subject and has furnished me with a very useful report on the three tahsils in 
his charo’e. He has received much help from his Assistant, Lala Gurdinl, an 
official hoi-rowed from the Mooltan Settlement who has shown exceptional 
capacity and power of work. Of the Sadar Munsarims in these tahsils, Ararik 
Rai and Gurdit Singh have both done well. 

In order to wind up the operations during the coming cold weather it is 
essential that the assessment should.be announced in August so as to be distri- 
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buted and brought into ■vrorbing frona tbe coming hharif harvest. I hope 
therefore I shall not be considered importunate if I ask the favour of very early 
orders on this report. Lengthy though it is, tbe proposals are on all fours "with 
those already Sanctioned for the northern and central tahsils. No ne^v 
principle is involved, and it "will therefore be possible, I hope, to obtain orders 
vrithin the time desired. 

Simla; ^ (Sd.) M. P. O’DWYEE, I.O.S., 

The 12th July 1900. ) Settlement Commissioner, Alwar-Bharatpur. 


G.IC. Vmh Simla,— Ho. 51G F. D,— 17-9-1000.~C0. 
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No. 3. — Statement of Bealisations and Balances from Samlat 1912 to Samhat 1956. 
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No. 6. •^Statement showing rents hy class of soil, [Khalsa). 
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Q^^Statement showing rent ly class of soil [Khalsa). 
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statement of Cattle, Carte, Population, etc. 
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9-A.'—Siaiemen( of wells hy qxialily of loater. 
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TAHSIL BHUSAWAE. 




TAHSIL BHUSAWAU. 
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TAHSIL BHUSAWAR, 
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TAHSIL BHUSAWAR, 

No. 3. — Slatement of realisations and lalances. 
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! 
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TAHSIL BHUSAWAB. 

No. 6 -Statement of, rent ly class of soil. 
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APPENDIX A. 
Eainfall. 




Rainfall of Tahsils Ruplas, Oocltain and Biyana, 


































































































































































APPfllfDlX i^'^conidf 

Mainfall of Tahsil Bhisatear. 
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APPENDIX B. 
Crop Experiments. 
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DIX B. . 


• crop experimeni s. 
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DIX. B. — ■continues. 


crop experiments. — continued. 
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DIX B. — concluded, 
crop exper'menU — concluded. 
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APPENDIX C. 
Showing prices. 
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APPENDIX D. 

Statement showing Produce estimate of Tahsil Eupbas. 
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APPENDIX D. 

Statement showing Produce Estimate of Tahsil Biyana- 





APPENDIX D. 

StdlBiiienl showing Produce Estimate Taltsil of Piijono, 
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APPENDIX D — contih 

Slalemenl showing Produce Estimate of Talisil Oochain eontd. 
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Slatemtnt thain^ Produce estimate of Tahsil Oochain, 
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Wheat. 



Total both crops. 
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CSVl 


Appen 

Troduee Hilimate 



Fodder deduction maelna 25 per 
cent 

Harley sareon Gawar- f 5 per 
charri and CarrotB X cent 

TTholo. 



28,412 

ecers, 

11 

1,2C,16C 

seen. 

27 

60,00C 

seers. 

30 

47,539 

fccrs 

25 


7,725 

seers, 

1 

1,03.425 

3,60,507 

1.07,874 

70,002 


25.000 


e,013 6,25,703 




































































































































































































































GLOSSARY OF VERNACULAR TERMS. 


[Bhaeatpur eepoet.] 

B 


Bacilli or dhaul baobli 


Method of distributing rovenne. 

Bajra 



Spiked millet.- 

Band 



Irrigation dam. 

Banjar 

• •« 


Waste land. 

Barani 


• •• 

Dry, nnirrigated land dependent on rain. 

Barba 

• •• 

... 

A revenue on the excess area found in the possession of a mafidar. 

Bareja 

• •• 

... 

20 to 40 palis taken together. 

Batai 

... 

... 

Weighmont of the gathered grain. Rent in kind. 

Bejar 



Gram and barley mixed. 

Ber 


«•» 

A wild plum. 

Bhait or nazar 

... 

A present or offering from inferior to superior. 

Bhayaoliara 

... 


Land held by possession without reference to shares. 

Bhnr 


... 

Sandy land. 

Bigha 

• •• 

• •• 

A measure of land equal to |-th of an acre. 

Biglieri 


... 

Rent per bigha. 

Bihar 

... 

• «« 

Sandy upland covered with dense jungle. 

Biswa 

• *« 


A measure of land= 2 \jth of a bigha, A share in a village or estate. 

Biswadari 

«•« 


Eight to property or share in an estate. 

c 

Ohalior 


«.« 

Stifi blackish clay usually fertile. 

Chahi 



Land irrigated f rom jpuiZrcf Or liacha ■urells. 

Chakk 

««» 


An assessment circle. 

Chakirl 

«f • 


Service. 

Chanda 



Contribution or presont*to some religious institution. 

Gharri 

... 


Jawar sown close.. 

Chauth 


... 

A form of tenure in which the landholder pays one-fourth 6f tho 
assets to the State as revenue. * 

Chawila 


... 

A small g,rnin. 

Chhnt 

... 

•«* 

A reduction of revenue. 

Choha 


»«• 

A hole dug in tho sand. 

D 

Dahr 



A depression. 

Dastat 

... 

... 

A writ of demand. 

/Uahri 


... 

Naturally flooded land. 

Dam 

... 

... 

A coin=J-jj- Eo. 

Dami 



Patwnr cess. 

DhenMi 

... 

... 

Small and temporary l:ae7ta well, which lasts only one harvest. 

Dher {Icaclta 

vrell) 


A temporary well, made without masonry. 

Diwan 

... 


A minister of State. 

Dofnsli 

... 


Double cropping. 

Darhar 

.*« 


Administration of a Native State. 


B— 60 
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Gandar 

Gawar 

Gharra 

Ghi 

Goclmi 

Gojra 

Gol 


Halib mnkaddami 
Henna or melindi 


Inom ••• 

latamrar 

Iwaz khidmat ... 


Jagir 

Jagirdar 

Jaidad 

Jama 

Jawar 

Jlialar 






Eadim 
Kallar 
Eankufc 
Kdnea 
Katha 
Karbi 
Kangiari 
Knsba 
Elbalsa 
Kbam (tabsil) 
Elbara ... 

Kharif >«• 

Kbatauni 
Kbewat 
Kbndkasbt 
Kungi ... 

Lag ptincbri ... 
Latb 
Lambardar 
Lao 

Lawaria 


«•» 

• *« 

»«« 

• •• 

#*• ' 


G 

... Tbatobing grasB — groTva in low maraby landa. 

Ill A coarao grain grown for foddor. 

An oartbon pot for carrying water. 

... Clarified butter. 

... "Wboat and gram mixed. 

Wboat and barley mixed. 

... Never regularly partitioned ; joint. 

H 

... A percentage by tbo State to lambardara on tbo rovenno paid in by 
them. 

... A plant, tbo loavoa of wbicb aro used for dyeing handa, naila, etc. 

I 

... A grant from tbo State. 

... Permanently Bottled. 

... Commutation for Borvico. 

J 

... Aasignmont of land rovenno. 

II. Ono wbo bolda ts. jagir. 

... Kltaha aBBCsamont assigned to persona of position. 

... Land revenue aEscBsmcnt, 

... Groat millet (Sorghum vulgarc). 

... A small well dug on tbo banka of atroams or tanka for utilising 
tbeir water. 

K 

,.i Oultnrablo waste. 

„. Clayey soil impregnated with aalino matter. 

... Appraisement of tbo yield of tbo standing crops. 

... A maintenanco grant. 

... Cateebu. * 

... Dried bajra stalks. 

... Smut. 

A town. 

... Eevonuo realised by State as opposed to rovenno duo to assigneos. 

... Direct management of estates by tabsil. 

... Bitter (water). 

... Tbo autumn barvost. 

... A register of cultivating holdings. 

... A register of propriebiry holdings. 

... Cultivation carried on by tbo owner himself. 

... Bust. 

L 

... A tax levied on tbo grazing of goats and camels. 

... Ono hundred thousand. 

... A village headman. 

• •• A well rope, 

... Unclaimed. 
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M 


Mafi 

• •• 

• •• 

ABsignment of land revenue. 

Mafidar 

... 

••• 

Holder of a naft. 

Malba 

• •• 

• •• 

A cess for defraying village expenses. 

Malikana* 


• •• 

Profit rent. A rent charge paid to proprietors over and above the 
revenue. 

IMalmala 

• •• 


Brackish (ivater). 

Man 

««* 

«•« 

A measure of xvcight=82-|- lbs. 

Mnsina 


• •• 

Moib or m\mg mixed with jaroor, 'bajra, til, etc. 

Mowat 



The country of Meos. 

Mott 



A pulse (Fhaecolus acanttf alius). 

Mnjrai 


• •• 

Lambardari dues. 

Mnng 

• •• 

«•» 

A pulse {Phaseolus mungo). 

MunBarim or kanungo 

• •• 

An official who supervises Patwari's work. 




N 

Nadi 


««« 

A small stream. 

Nala 

• •• 

• •• 

A drainage line or channel of a river. 

Nath 

• •• 

• •• 

Childless. Nath mlo being a rnlo by which fgrants of) land belonging 
to childless persons was resumed by the State. 

Nankar or chakiri 


Money grant from State to lambardars, etc. 

Nazarana 


• •• 

Sums paid by revenue assignees to the State in recognition of their 
grant. 

Nikasi 


• « * 

Net assets. 




P 

Pahi kasht 


• •• 

Cultivation carried on by ontside tenants. 

Pala 

««■ 


Dwarf Icr used for fodder. 

Pali 



A double row of light sticks, up which the pan plant is trained like 
a creeper. 

Pargana 

• •• 


A revenue snb.division. 

Pan 


• •• 

Betel leaf. 

Pathrahra 


• t. 

Well made of loose stone, generally undressed and without mortar. 

Patta 



A written lease. 

Patti 


• •• 

A division of a village. i' 

Pattidari 

• •• 

• •• 

■ Land held by shares ancestral or customary. 

Patwari 


• •• 

•Village accountant. 

Pukka 

«•* 


A building made of burnt brick or stone. 

Pnrohit 

• •• 

• •• 

A Brahmin priest. 

Pula 


• *• 

A sheaf. A high jangle grass. 

Pan arth 



Grant to temples or other religious and charitable institutions. 




R 

Bahi 

• t* 


Spring harvest. 

Eund 



Fuel and fodder reserve belonging to tho State, 




s 

Sadar mnnsaTim 

• •• 

An official who supervises Munsorim’s work. 

Gaiiaba 

• • « 

««• 

Flooded land. 

Eambat 

• til 

... 

Bihrami era of Hindus beginning 57 B.C. 

S arson or sarsbaf 


An oilseed. 
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Sarkanda or kans 
Ser 

Singlinra 
Solah ko6ria ... 


Takavi 

Talbana 

Tamboli 

Tara mira 

Tbaknr 

Thoka 

Til 

Wajib-ul-arz ... 

Zabli 

Zamindar ... 
Zamindari bilijmal 
Zamindari kbalis 
Zim 


... Junglo grass, 

... A nion.snro of wciglit=2 lbs. (40 sccrs=a mantid). 

... Wntor-nnt. 

... IG honsca allied to fbo ruling family of Bharatpar, being all des- 
cended fiom Badan Singb, tbo founder of Ibo Stale. 

T 

... An adranco by tbo Stale for ngricaltnral purposes. 

... Process fco. 

... A vendor of pan or -a grower of pan. 

An oilseed. 

... A general namo for Ilajput landholders, 

A oontraot or lease. 

... An oilseed {Sesamum oricntalc). ’ 

w 

... Village administration paper. 

z 

Cash rent per bigha. 

... A landholder. 

... Land held by a body of owners. 

... Land held by a single owner. 

... Cumin seed. 


Q. C. Fteas, Simla.— No. S 16 P. D.-I7.9.190O-CO. 
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No. 3961, dated the 8th August igoo. 

From — The Political Agent, Eastern Rajputana States, 

To— The First Assistant to the Agent to the Governor-General in Rajputana. 

In continuation of correspondence ending with your No. 1890-G., of 5th 
May 1900 , 1 have the honour to invite a reference to the assessment report of th e 
four southern tahsils, Rupbas, Oochain, Biyana and Bhusawar of the Bharatpur 
State recently written by the Settlement Commissioner, Alwar and Bharatpur’ 
An advance copy of this report has, I understand from Mr. M. F. O'Dwyer, 
been forwarded direct to you for the information of the Honourable the Agent to 
the Governor-General. 

2. The Bharatpur State Council has discussed with me the various points 
on which orders are required by the Settlement Commissioner, noted in para- 
graph 137 of the report. The proposal made in paragraph fjg-A to remit the sum of 
Rs. 5,05 639 out of total arrears, from 1890-91 up to date, of Rs. 6,24,139 leaving 
only Rs. i , 1 8,500 to be recovered from these tahsils, seemed to the C ouncil so very 
lenient including as it did a remission of nearly three- fourths out of a suspension 
of revenue made only last October, that they hesitated to adopt this suggestion, 
fearing that such liberal remissions of arrears, as had been made during the 
course of the settlement capped by the remission of a large p ortton of the recent 
suspension, would have the effect of encouraging the zem indars to accumulate 
arrears in the hope that aTer a few years such arrears would again be wiped out 
as. irrecoverable and that such action taken with regard to the four tahsils under 
reference, would involve similar action in the other tahsils of the S tate. 

3. In response to a telegram from me bringing the doubts entertained by the 
Council to Mr. O’Dwyer's notice, he has suggested that a certain amount of the 
arrears — the amount to be fixed by him before giving out the new assessment- 
should be realised by instalments. This amount will probably be larger than pro- 
posed in paragraph 59 of his report. The rest of the arrears should not be fo rm- 
ally remitted, but should remain in arrears to be collected in whole or in part, if 
future harvests allow. The remaining tahsils to be similarly treated. 

4. The Council, though they consider that this suggestion practically arrives 
at the same end as that proposed in paragraph 59, yet see that it does not hold 
out the same encouragement to zemindars to accumulate arrears, and at their 
request I have telegraphed to the Settlement Commissioner saying they agree to 
his proposal. 

5. The Council and I agree to all the other proposals made by the Settle- 
ment Commissioner and noted in paragraph 137 of his report. We would sug- 
gest that the dates of revenue instalments might be fixed in the Hindi rather 
than the English calendar, as the former is better understood and more familiar 
to the zemindars than the latter. 

6. The Council desire again to place on record their keen sense of the obli- 
gation the State owes to Mr. O’Dwyer for the untiring energy, perfect sympathy 
and admirable thoroughness which he has bestowed upon the work of the settle- 
ment of this State. 


G. C. Press, Sim'a - No. 821 F. D.— 30-3-1933.— 135- 




No. 3539 '^') dated Abu, the 17th August 1900. 

From— The Hon’ble Lieutenant-Colonel W. H. C, Wyllie, c.i.e., Agent to 
the Governor-General in Rajputana, 

To— The Secretary to the Government of India, Foreign Department. 

With reference to the correspondence ending with Foreign Department 
letter No. 1749 I. -A., dated 23rd April 1900, regarding the current settlement 
operations in the Bharatpur State, I have the honour to submit, for the informa- 

Assessment Report, dated isth July .900, by tEe tio" ^nd orders of the Government of 
Settlement Commissioner, Mr. M. O’Dwyer, C. S. India, a Copy of the papers noted in the 

Letter No. 3961. dated 8th August ,900. from margin, which Contain Mr. O’Dwyer’s 
the Political Agent, Eastern Rajputana States. proposals lor the assessment of the remain* 

• Rupbas, Oochain, Biyan'a, and Bhusawar. ioUT tahsils* and the jagir of Ballab- 

garh, and the views expressed thereon by 
the Political Agent and the State Council. 

2. The system followed in the re-assessment of these tahsils is practically 
the same as that observed for the eight tahsils which have been settled, and calls 
for no further description. 

3. Mr. O’Dwyer’s recommendations are summarised in paragraphs 121 and 
,122 of his report, and are compared with the present khaha demand in the table 
below : — 


Tahsils. 

l 

Present jama. 

Proposed jama. 

Increase or 
decrease. 

Incidence per 
bigha. 

■Rupbas ... ... 

1,05.855 ■ 

[ 

1 , 11,000 

1 

+ 5 , *45 

Rs. A. P. 

148 

Oochain ... 

*,72,705 

1,87,000 

+ 14.295 

180 

Biyana ... 

2,05,972 

2,17,000 

-t- 11,028 

I 7 10 

Bhusawar ... 

2,36,480 

2,36,000 

— 480 

* 5 3 

■Jagir of Bullabgarh ... 

34,643 

36,000 

+ *.357 

I 10 3 

Total 

7.55.655 

7.87.000 

31.345 

172 


4. The total increase proposed is Rs. 31,345 or 4 per cent , ; but if the pro- 
posed khalsa demand, which includes the water-rates and certain cesses, is 
compared with the present khalsa demand plus the w'ater-rates and cesses now 
levied aggregating Rs. 7,84,151, the net increase is only Rs. 2,849 or 5 per cent. 
This enhancement is small, but the Settlement Commissioner considers (v/efe 
'parao-raph 1 23 of his report) that his assessment is fair both to the State and 
to the cultivator and the State Council concur in this opinion. 

Mr. O’Dwyer adds that the figures given by him are only approximate, and 
that when the village assessments are announced, the total demand may vary by 
I or 2 per cent. 

c Mr. O’Dwyer's proposals for .the abolition of miscellaneous cesses 
foar^aph' no), the assessment of sairaba lands (paragraph I16), the taxation 
of m*^go and other fruit trees (paragraph 80), the leasing ,o{ culturable waste 
(paragraph 74), the rates of and for the term of settlement (paragraph isi) 

(which will be 20 years as in the other tahsils) are all accepted by the State 
Council. The.Council also approve of the alterations in the dates of payment 
of the revenue instalments recommended by the Settlement Commissioner (para- 
erraph 127). The suggestion made in the 5th paragraph of the Political Agent's 



covering letter No. 39^1) dated 8th August lodo that the riatoc 


present proposals are sanctioned, the aggregate enhance- 
ment of revenue m the twelve tahsils (including the iaVir nf R.H T 
which the State is divided will be as folWg ^ 1 S of Ballabgarh) into 



Former demand. 

Present. 

Increase. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Northern tahsils 

6,40,325 




7.35.093 

04,768 

Central „ 

5,08,416 

5,64,720 

57.304 

Southern „ 

7,55.655 

7,87,000 

d 3', 345 

Total 

20,86,813 

19.04,396 

1,82,417 


an increase of xRs. 1,82, 417 or 9I per cent 


of opinion from {hat hel^by ’iht sL"tWnt^CommissbLr^{s^^ ^ difference 

i 89 o" 9 iT" 899 f, 9 ?o'a^^^^^^ f^e fouJ^teLiS" sbS 

Cornmissioner recommends (paragraph sq-’a) the rem’^ Settlement 

saving only Rs. .,;s,5co ,o b'e reflis^d. v aw o Z ( * C 

large amount of Rs. 13,60,052 (which formic fhe 

up to the year 1890-91) t sum of Rs. 86^400 ^"oars 

prior to the last settlement .have lately beS’ remittid?r arrears 

the further remission notv proposed includes neffly''^^'?'’'} ‘>”‘1 ‘hM 

StSSj cZT^re'lttl the'Ta?! 

n>T^ > J'mJined to think that Mr 
Driers proposals are too liberal and 

Mr n'n u . Ihe cultivators. ' 

Mr. O Dwyer has since suggested that a r-orfo- 
the exact amount of which will bf fixed by him be^orP^?jf arrears, 

announced, should be realised ^by instalment and Vat assessment is 

recovery or rernission of the balance might be dedtrl^u question of the 
1S99.1900 in the other tahsils being similarly trS ^ the arrears of 

accepted this proposal, which appears to be {ound, ‘ have 

8 . In order to finish settlement nnt^mr j • 

season, and to enable the new revenue dVa^ttV^ the approaching cold 

kharif harvest, of which the first instalment mu ° introduced at thenpvf 
30th of November, Mr. O'Dwyer asks that tT collected between the n;'h and 

India to his present recommen'dilt ^he GoverVVt""of 

.act |.h^^,Pcb°bj£ ‘V-t cave and 

m,..cd tp say that lus wovk merits «■= appvoTarioP^thVS^nl LS 



Telegram, No, 3645-G., dated Abu, the 23rd August igoo. 

From— The Honourable the Agent to the Governor-General in Rujputana, 

To— The Foreign Secretary, Simla. 

Reference paragraph 8 my letter 3539-6., dated August 1 7th. Bharatpur 
settlement have authorized O’Dwyer to announce proposed assessments subject 
to modification if Government so order, trust my action may be approved. 


Siml3.«»No. 821 


G. C. FfpsSi 







